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GONE TO THE DOGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Dem Hunde, wenn er gut gezogen, 

Wird selbst ein weiser Mann gewogen. 

Ja, deine Gunst verdient er ganz und gar, 

Er, der Studenten trefflicher Skolar. 
(Goethe, Faust I 1174 ff.) 


Dogs are no cynosure in Indian life, as are cows,! but according to the 
Jataka belong to the world of men? and play a more differentiated role 
than other animals, as is shown below by the many words for ‘dog’ in 
literature (see under 2.1 and 2), the quantity of references and stories 
collected here, and last but not least: the great epic begins and ends 
with a dog story. To quote Satya Prakash Sarasvati, “dog is neither 
regarded <as> a domestic animal nor <as> a wild creature” (1988: 
304); he gives no source for this, but dogs are not one of the seven 





* The author expresses his gratitude to Miss Andrea Polden for her idiomatisa- 
tion of his use of English, though he remains of course responsible for any 
mistakes in later additions, and to Frau Dr Ulrike Scholz for computer as- 
sistance. Der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften danke ich fiir die 
Aufnahme in die Sitzungsberichte, und dem Beck Verlag fiir den sorgfaltigen 
Druck. 

1 This is well-known, of course, yet the extent, in the form of the violent reac- 
tion on a scholarly book as D.N. Jha’s The Myth of the Holy Cow, and even of 
death threats to its author, which necessitated the publication in London, 2002 
(see preface, p. xii), is surprising. — Of similar importance were dogs in the 
Hittite empire (Collins 2002: 242) and in ancient Iran (Spiegel 1878: 657). 

2 (Yakkhiniyo) tesam (bhinna-ndvanam) “manussa-vdsam Gdgat’ amha” ti 
samjanan’-attham .... manusse go-gane sunakhe ..... dassenti, Ja II 128,2; cf. 
Mahavamsa VII 10 gamamhi vijjamanamhi bhavanti sunakha. See also We- 
ber 1885: 227. The narrow relation between humans and dogs is shown by the 
latter being put on a par with cdnddlas, the lowest of the former (see below 
under 2.4 dog’s flesh), and in sacrifices to raksasas (see 3.5) may even re- 
place them, as with deities in Upper Guinea (Africa) (Frank 1964: 137). — For 
dogs of the gods see 2.3 and 3.5. 
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kinds of domestic animals mentioned by Baudhayana in Caland’s 
note on PaficavBr II 7,5,8 3 and wild dogs or dholes are a species of 
their own, whereas a dhobi’s dog belongs neither to the house nor to 
the riverside.* At any rate, for the ancient Indians, as against, e.g., for 
the Spanish in the early 20" century,” it was not necessary to describe 
what a dog was. The following lines intend to sketch their relation to 
humans and their fellow quadrupeds and birds from the ancient 
sources, as was done exhaustively for Greek and Latin literature long 
ago. 

The material for this article has been collected accidentally over 
many years and will be treated in the following approximate scheme, 
but despite cross references, overlapping cannot always be avoided: 

1. dogs in the Indus civilisation; 

2. dogs in historical times in India; 2.1 designation; 2.2 kinds 
(housedog-watchdog, hound, war dog, pariah, dhole); 2.3 colour 
and properties of fur; 2.4 parts of the body and their use; 2.5 bodily 
functions; 2.5.1 nutrition; 2.5.2 excreted substances; 2.5.3 diseases; 
2.6 nature and behaviour; 2.7 dogs and other animals; 

3. cynanthropic relations; 3.1 general relation; 3.1.1 treatment of 
dogs; 3.1.2 use of dogs (guard; chase; play; war; draught animal; 
bestiality); 3.1.2.1 utensils; 3.1.3 names of dogs; 3.1.4 dogs in hu- 
man names; 3.1.5 dogs in names of other animals; 3.1.6 dogs in 
place names; 3.1.7 treatment by dogs; 3.2 similes; 3.2.1 dogs in 
abuse; 3.3 dogs in art; 3.4 dogs in literature; 3.5 dogs in religion 
and superstition; 3.5.1 dogs of gods; 3.5.2 cynomantics; 3.5.3 
magic; 3.5.4 reincarnation; 3.5.5 canine cult; 3.6 cynotherapy; 

4. bibliography. 





3 Cow, horse, goat, sheep, man (!), donkey and camel. — Upadhyaya’s state- 
ment “There were domesticated big dogs (Svagani) kept by the fowlers for 
purposes of sport” makes no sense as a summary of Raghuvaméa 9,53 sva- 
gani-vaguraih ... vivesa sa ... vanam ‘he entered the forest accompanied by 
hunters with packs of dogs, and fowlers.’ 

4 Dhobi ka kutta ka sa na ghar ka na ghat ka (Yule / Burnell 1903: 312). Prem- 
chand, Godan 1987: 155. 

5 Mamifero ... con la cola de menor longitud que las patas posteriores, una de 
las cuales levanta el macho para orinar (Diccionario de la Lengua Espajfiola. 
Madrid, 1925). 
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1. DOGS IN THE INDUS CIVILISATION 


As bones discovered in the Indus valley® show the people kept vari- 
ous kinds of domestic dogs, representations of which have been found 
in copper/bronze, soapstone and especially in terracotta. Though it is 
difficult to ascribe breeds, as can be proved by the copper dog found 
in Lothal,’ a pariah dog and a kind of greyhound or Afghan seem 
identifiable on the basis of these bones and some soapstone figures, as 
Ardeleanu-Jansen® states with reference to Zeuner.? A third species 
was recognized by Marshall (1. c.) as a hunting dog. Mackay!° also 
assumed three kinds of dogs domesticated in Mohenjo-Daro: (1) A 
mastiff-like type with a tightly twisted tail, lop ears, and a short 
powerful muzzle, which seems to be the same species of dog found in 
Mesopotamia. Hermanns (1952: 156) identified it as resembling the 
Tibetan dog!! and further saw in the terracottas a small terrier and a 
dachshund. (2) A species with a longer face, upright tail and prick 
ears seen also on archaic Elamite sealings and resembling the present 
day pariah dog. (3) A dog with a compact body, curled tail, short legs, 
large hanging ears and a short head, a type not unlike the pye-dog or 
the hound used in Sind today. This kind of dog closely resembles the 





6 Marshall 1931: 650-1. 

7 Mode 1959, plate 53; Yule 1985, plate 2 figs 16—21 (some dogs show a collar). 

8 Ardeleanu-Jansen 1993: 159f. 

9 Zeuner 1967: 88 working from the small statues published by Marshall 1931: 
28, plate xcvi. Whereas these figures are roughly modelled and were evid- 
ently made by children, no 17 is in Marshall’s view the only well-made ex- 
ception, and almost exactly resembles the English mastiff of to-day. A very 
similar type of dog, he adds, is used at the present day in Sind for worrying 
boar, the unfortunate quarry being tied to a post and bitten to death by three or 
four dogs (Text vol., p. 348). For this see also Manasollasa II 4,1324ff. (p. 
266), where the boar is not tied, but pierced by spears and arrows before the 
dogs catch it by the neck and devour it. 

10 Mackay 1938: 286, cf. Varahamihira’s description of a kukkuri below under 
2.3 (note 146). 

11 See already Albrecht 1903: 19ff. and now on the internet: www.do.khyi- 
club.ch. Some hold this dog to be the living ancestor of the Canis familiaris, 
see Lilja 1976: 11 and Crooke 1906: 143. 
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bull-dog. Mackay thinks that the mastiff-like animals were kept as 
pets, and in some cases for hunting or as watchdogs, as is suggested 
by a broken pottery model of a dog with a collar, fastened by a cord 
to a post, and reproduced by Marshall,!2 who considers the latter kind 
of pet or guard somewhat too fierce to be allowed to run free.!? Mixed 
beings like a rhino with a dog’s head also occur. !4 

The many figurines make us think about their meaning. For Mar- 
shall and Mackay (1. c.) dogs might have been objects of worship, and 
in this context the former!> refers to a rite of the Bhils who shaped 
dogs out of flour, cooked and worshipped them in order to sub- 
sequently eat them like totems, according to Marshall. The present 
untouchability of dogs could originate from their being sacred and 
thus untouchable. Worshipped or not, the figurines excavated in 
Harappa show dogs with leash and bag, proof that the animals were 
kept as domestic animals and for the chase. !® 


2. DOGS IN INDIA IN HISTORICAL TIMES 


21 Designation 


The only word for ‘dog’ in the Rgveda is svan, which in Pali is repre- 
sented by sd, suna (rare), sunakha'’, supdna, suvan/na, son/na and in 
Prakrit by sa!8, sana, suna(ga), sunaya and sunaha.'? The Ctrni on 
Styagada 1,3,1,8 defines svan by way of a popular etymology as 
Svasititi suni ‘a bitch is called so because she groans’. 





12 Marshall 1931, plate xcvi,17. 

13 Marshall 1931 (text): 348. 

14 Yule 1985, figs 416f.; Franke-Vogt 1991, plate xxx 199, 202. 

15 Marshall 1931: 74. 

16 Vats 1940: text, pp. 38 and 305; plate Ixxix, 48; Urban/ Jansen 1987: 280 fig. 
C 128. — In ancient Babylon small clay dogs have been found, which were 
deposited at various places in the house and had an apotropaeic function 
(Wiggermann in Stol 2000: 239). 

17 Popular etymology (‘with good claws’), also in Prakrit sunaha. See Bhayani 
2005: 182. 

18 In sa-vaya (Oha-Nijjutti 740) for sa@na-vaya (OhaN 738), Sa. sva@-pada. 

19 Hala 138, 175. 
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In a dark spell AV vii 95,2 also uses non-aryan kurkura, which is 
either an onomatopoeia or has a Dravidian origin.*° In the stanza, 
someone’s Sydvau vithurau (?) are compared to howling dogs 
(kurkurdy iva kijantau).2' The fact of their being mentioned together 
with wolves”? and, in vs 1, vultures points to brown pariah scavengers 
or pye-dogs”? , cf. Mbh cr.ed. 5, 139, 51 Sva-grdhra-kurarGkule .... 
yajiie and for parallels in Homer’s Iliad see Lilja 1976: 17. In later 
literature kurkura and its assimilated form kukkura are frequent.”* In 
Pali, kukkura usually is a (young) dog of fierce character (PED).”> 
The Jataka commentator explains kukkura by sunakha ‘for just as 
flow-warm urine is called putrid piss (and) a jackal born the same day 
is called an old (i.e. adult) jackal ..., so also a centenarian dog is called 
a cub,’26 In the Mrcchakatika I 28 the Sauraseni kukkula appears and, 
in I 52, a short form kukka, both used by Sakara, the king’s wicked 
brother-in-law, who does not speak Sanskrit.2”7 The Milindapafiha 
67,28 has another rare form: kukkurini ‘bitch’ 28 





20 Mayrhofer, EWAia; DEDR 1796. 

21 Thus Thieme, 1995: 821 “wie zwei [musikalisch] heulende Hunde,” adding in 
a note that kujantau cannot refer to barking, nor hardly to growling 
(Whitney), but only to howling experienced as a kind of song, just as frog‘s 
croaking is compared to the recitation of brahmins in RV 7,103. 

22 Wolves and dogs are often together, even in the underworld in SpBr 11,5,1,8 
(Arbman 1928: 215). 

23 The word pye- < Hindi pahi ‘outsider’ [COD]. 

24 Burrow 1948: 375. 

25 E. g., AnguttaraN II 389,21 bhikkhu ... candam kukkuram parivajjeti. 

26 Kukkurd ti (...) sunakha, yatha hi dhar’-unho pi passavo “pitti-muttam” ti, 
tad-ahu-jato sigdlo “jara-sigalo” (...) vuccati, evam evam vassa-satiko pi su- 
nakho “kukkuro” ti vuccati (Ja 1 177,5ff.; cf. Mahavira’s irrevocabile factum 
tenet of the identity of the action that is being performed and the completed 
action: kajjamdne kade on which see Deleu 1970: 84, 150f.). 

27 Kukkehi kukkihi a vukkante jadhd Sidlo ‘like a jackal being barked at by dogs 
and bitches’. Apparently, king Siidraka was a dog fan, for dogs turn up fre- 
quently in the Mrcchakatika as we shall see, much more than in Kalidasa’s 
and Bhavabhiti’s plays, or in Dandin. Pischel (and Macdonell ?) take Siidraka 
to be a nom de plume of Dandin (Winternitz III 1963: 226 note 2), and Kar- 
markar agrees with them (ed. Poona, 1950, p. x), but dogs hardly occur in the 
Dasakumaracarita. 

28 Ya td santi sihiniyo pi byagghiniyo pi dipiniyo pi kukkuriniyo pi, kim nu ta 
kakkhalani atthikani mamsani khddanti ‘Do not eat lionesses, tigresses, she- 
leopards (and) bitches eat hard bones (and) meat ?’ 
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Many words for ‘dog’, especially in indigenous lexica, refer to col- 
our”? or specific qualities of the animals, and could also be proper 
names. Examples of the former type are kapila*®, Maha-kanha*! and 
perhaps visva-kadru.*? To the latter category belong a-rata-trapa ‘not 
ashamed of copulation’ (MW); asthi-bhaksa ‘eating bones’ (MW); 
asthi-bhuj ‘idem’ (Hemac, Abhidh 1279); Indra-maha-karman 
(MW) and °-kamuka*® ‘occupied with, resp. longing after the Indra 
festival’; kaksa-Sdya ‘lying on dry grass’ (MW)*; krta-jiia ‘grateful’ 
(MW); krtdlaya ‘one who takes up his abode in any place’ (MW); 
kauleya-kutumbini ‘bitch’ (MW < Kadambari); cakra- and vakra- 
vdla-dhi ‘curved-tail’ (MW); cesta ‘active’**; jihva-pavan ‘drinking 
with the tongue’ (MW); jihva-lih ‘licking with the tongue’ (MW)?’; 
damstra-sin ‘biting? (MW); damstrdyudha ‘using his protruding 
canine teeth as weapons’*8; dirgha-jihvya ‘long-tongued’*?; dirgha- 
ndda ‘long sounding’ (MW); dirgha-(su-)rata ‘long in copulation’ 
(MW); nitya-jdgariika*® ‘always vigilant’; puro-gati and °-gamin 
‘going before’ (MW); bho-bhukka,*! bhasa(ka) and bhasana 
‘barker’*?; bhukkana ‘woofer’*3; bhitr-bhuva-kara (MW); rata-kila 





29 Cf. in English: greyhounds, negroes, redskins, whites; in French: blancs, 
négres, peau-rouges. 

30 Shriyan 1969: 106 (no 300). 

31 Indra’s charioteer Matali transformed into a black dog, see further down. 

32 Hemacandra, Abhidh 1281; Yasastilaka II 192; MW lists as meaning 
‘wicked’, but ‘brown’ for kadru, and Heimann (1931: 147) follows MW s.v. 
visvaka-dru in the analysis of the cp. without trying to give a literal sense. 
This is difficult with visvaka ‘all-pervading’ and -dru, which may be ‘tree’> 
‘forest’, in compounds: ‘wild’ ?; see also rukkha-sunakha further down. 

33 MW, cf. Hemac, DesSin. 1,82. See Zachariae 1977 : 343. 

34 The variant kanka-sdya ‘sleeping like a heron’ (MW) is probably only a cor- 
ruption. 

35 Hemavijaya, Katharatndkara 240,18. “‘Mindful of favours’ which is also a 
title of Siva” (Crooke 1896: II 218). 

36 Mbh 12,138,62 Sva-cesta. 

37 Cf. sva-lih ‘lapping like a dog’ in a scholion on Panini 8,4,42. 

38 Ram 2,70,23 in MW; the NSP text of 1930, however, has damstra-yukta. 

39 RV 9,101,1, perhaps a proper name, as Geldner takes it. 

40 Somadeva, Yasastilaka II 187,3 (Schmidt, Nachtrdage). 

41 Ja VI 345,27* (comm.: bhum-karana-sunakha). 

42 Amarakosa 2,10,22 sunako bhasakah Sva; Hemac, Trisasti® 10,3,558 
bhasana; Alsdorf 1936: 81,2,9; Meyer 1937: 653,36ff.; Shriyan 1969: 122. 
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(MW); rata-nardca(ka) ‘voluptuary’ (MW); rata-vrana (MW)); rata- 
Sayin (MW); ratanduka (PWB) ‘chain copulator’; ratamarda (MW) 
‘pressing at or for copulation’; rasand-lih ‘licking with the 
tongue’“4; rasa-pdyin ‘idem’ (MW); vakra-vdla-dhi ‘with the tail 
curled up’; vdntdda ‘eating vomit’*®; vdsa-pdyin ‘drinker 
of melted fat? (MW; better: ‘enjoying marrow’); vrkdri, 
vrkdrati ‘wolf-enemy’ (MW); vrandnduka ‘with many sores’4’; 
Sayalu ‘sleepy’ (MW); sava-kamya ‘fond of feeding on corpses’ 
(MW); sighra-cetana ‘having quick intellect, sagacious’ (MW) > 
‘fast reacting’ (?); Sira ‘brave’; Saramd-suta ‘son of S.’48; 
Sarameya ‘idem’*°; sva-jati-dvis ‘hating his own kind’ (MW). There 
remain a number of words meaning ‘dog’, fem. ‘bitch’ in MW for 
which no etymology can be given as, e.g., alipaka (MW), kuldksuta 
(MW), jakuta, jukuta (MW), dha (MW), tu(m)bari, tibari, tumburi 
(MW), budha (MW), bhatila (MW), bhandila®®, bhaluha®', bhal- 
lunki*2, bhavana (MW), mandala(ka)>*, mandalika, masuna (MW), 
rathyamaya™, rudatha (MW), vanthara (MW), sala (MW), sara 





43 Hemac, DeSin 6,110. 

44 Rajasekhara, Prabandha-koSa 72,5. 

45 Samaraditya-samksepa 4,448. 

46 Caraka, Sitrasthdna 27,36. This ref. is to be added in MW. 

47 Hemac, Abhidh 1280. 

48 Comm. I 126,15 ad YaSastilaka I 126,2. 

49 RV 7,55,2; Mallisena, Sy@dvadamajjari (ed. Dhruva) 67,143; Manasollasa II 
4,1301 et passim; Devendra on Uttar 22,42. 

50 Yasastilaka 11 191,5. 

51 CDIAL 9407. 

52 Angavijja 9, 282 (p. 69). 

53 Desin 6,114; Hala 664 with Weber’s note 1881: 328; Parsvanathacaritra 
3,1104; Brhatkathakosa 34,19; 55,297; 57,168; 58,13f.; 73,44,  etc.; 
YaSastilaka I 12,5; 434,3; IL 184,5. See further Zachariae 1883: 66; Bloom- 
field 1923: 307 and 1923b: 224. Mayrhofer, KEWA II 559 declines a devel- 
opment of the Jain (?) meaning ‘dog’ from the ordinary meaning ‘circle’ and 
refers to the rare near-homonym bhandila, though one could think of the ani- 
mal‘s habit of curling up, cf. JaimintyaBr (ed. Caland. Bonn, 1919) 1,258 te 
ha Svanam samvestitam sayGnam upeyuh. Recalling this passage Brereton 
1997:1 ff. draws attention to the form of the Vedic sacrifice which “forms a 
ring, in which its end recapitulates its beginning” like the sleeping dog which 
tucks its nose in its tail (p. 2). 

54 Hemac, Desin 7,4. 
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(MW), salira>> and siicaka (MW). — Schmidt 1928 wants candra- 
maha ‘dog’ in the PWB to be deleted. This may also be considered 
for samsatta in the Jain Kappasutta 44, where Tisala°® sees in a dream 
a celestial abode decorated with pictures of animals, viz, wolves, 
bulls .... yaks, samsatta, elephants, etc. Jacobi*’ thinks “that s. may be 
an adjective specifying the following word, and mean ‘fighting’ 
(elephants)”, because in parallel clichés°* the word in question is 
omitted. The comm. explains the word by svapada-visesa 

Many words designate more than one genus. Thieme? thinks the 
reason for this phenomenon is that the Indians experienced their 
noises as melodious, as pleasant sounding: alipaka ‘dog; bee; Indian 
cuckoo’ (MW); uccaih-svara ‘dog (MW < Varaha-mihira, BrhS); 
horse’; kapila, kavila ‘a kind of ape; a brown dog’ (MW; Desin 2,6); 
krodhin ‘dog; buffalo; rhino’ (MW); jihva-pa ‘drinking with the 
tongue: a dog; cat; tiger; leopard; bear’ (MW); dussatha ‘dog; cock’ 
(MW); bhallika ‘dog; bear; monkey’; mandalin ‘dog; cat; snake; 
chameleon’ (MW); yaksa ‘idem; dog’ (MW)°!; rudatha ‘dog; cock’ 
(MW); ruru ‘dog; kind of antilope’ (MW); vrka ‘dog; wolf? (MW); 
vrka-damsa ‘wolf-biter, dog’ (MW), ‘cat’® (Schmidt, Nachtrége); 
sdliira ‘dog’®; Sdliira ‘frog’ (MW); Sara ‘lion, tiger or panther, boar, 
dog, cock’ (MW); huda® ‘kukkura; mesa’ (PSM). — Much has been 
written on the etymology of Matarisvan ‘divine Fire, a name of 





55 Ja IV 438,16* sdlitra-gana is 24’ explained as sunakha-gana. Sa. Sdlitra, 
however, means ‘frog’ (MW). 

56 This name is perhaps wrongly sanskritized in the traditon as Trisala instead of 
*Trsala (Bollée 2005 a: 7). 

57 SBE XXII 1884: 237 note 2. 

58 Viyahapannatti (Ladnun, 1992) 11,138; Naya (Ladnun, 1974) 1,1,25; 89; 129; 
— 1,8,49. 

59 Kleine Schriften IL. 1995: 819. 

60 See also Zachariae 1977: 343. 

61 See also Cirni 60,2 sunayd jakkha ad Styagada 1,1,4,5; comm. ad OBh 193 
and BKBh 474 yaksah Ssvanas. Taih sakatasyakso ’n-ekadha jihvay6llikhitah. 
Sadhur api ca tatra grhnati tam api ca bhojana-yogye pdatre ddsyati tato 
“yaks6llikhane” yakséllikhita-lepa-grahane .... and George 1991: 66 B 4. 

62 Prabandhacintamani 185,2 from bottom. 

63 Ja IV 438,16* °-samgham ca nisedhayitva (comm. 438,24: sunakha-ganam). 
See also Goto 1982: 131. 

64 Mrcchakatika 10,53*. 
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Agni,’ and Mayrhofer seems to favour the translation ‘growing in the 
mother’®, i.e., the fire sticks. When in the Atharva-veda m. came to 
mean ‘wind’, Budhasvamin could interpret it as “whose mother is a 
bitch’. 


2.2 Kinds of dogs 


As in Homer,*’ in ancient times no races are distinguished, but by the 
12" century CE dogs are geographically differentiated.°’ Thus we 
hear of Abhiras (from NW India), Sevunas, Kahleras, Paryantas, 
Traigartas (from Trigarta, modern Lahore), Dugdhavatas, such from 
Karnata(ka) and Andhra, jangle-dogs, dogs from Vidarbha 
(Madhyapradesa), Talaniras and from the bank of the river Tapti as 
heroic and strong. For more characteristics see under 2.3. Further, the 
animals can be called ‘dogs’ according to their use. Thus grha-pdla 
(PWB), grha-mrga (MW), rdatri-jagara ‘night-watcher’ (MW < 
Lexx.) and vasa-vala ‘dwelling protector’® are housedogs. To be like 
a housedog is kulapaladyate (MW). Gostha-sva" , the watchdog of 
cowsheds, barks at everyone, and the word thus received the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘a person who stays at home and slanders his neigh- 
bours, malicious or censorious person’ (MW), cf. svadna-vaikhari 
‘dog’s speech, snarling like a dog on trivial occasions’ (MW). Both 
sva and kukkura can be used as hunting dogs,”! but dogs trained to the 





65 KEWA I 618. 

66 BKSS 22,81 duhsravam nama Sriuyate mahatam ... ucyate ... Matari-Svéti 
Marutah ‘even great ones sometimes have names that hurt the ears ; that is 
why ... the god of Wind (Marut) is called M. (having a bitch as mother)’ 
(R. M. Poddar & N. Sinha). In Sayana ad RV I 161,13 svadna means ‘wind’ 
(MW). 

67 In posthomeric literature at least 30 breeds of dogs are named (Peters 1998: 
168). 

68 Manasollasa II 4,1298 ff. 

69 Norman, CP I 1990: 65. Cf., however, v@savara ‘horse’ (DeSin 7,60). 

70 Boehtlingk, Indische Spriiche 4979, 7322; Salibhadracarita 5,9 (Bloomfield, 
JAOS 43 (1923): 288). 

71 E. g., in Mbh (Poona, 1933) 14,55,16; AgniPur 156,10 ; Raghuvamésa 9,53 
§va-gani-vagurikaih ... vivesa sa [DaSarathah] ... vanam; Somadeva, KSS 
21,16; Rajatarangini 6,182; Atthasalini 273,21 sunakha-luddaka; Sttyagada 
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chase were called akhetika (MW < Lexx.) after akhetaka ‘hunting’? 
or, in literature, Gheduga-sunaya,’” mrga-damsa, Ssdala-vrka™ and 
kauleyaka ‘hound’.’> Thus as early as RV 8,55,3a poet received inter 
alia a hundred dogs as an award, and for inside the palace Bharata 
was presented by his father with very big dogs with eye-teeth strong 
like those of tigers.7° The latter canids were perhaps of the kind 
Herodotus I 192 mentions as being exported to Babylon and fed on 
grain.’” According to Ctesias”* they could cope with a lion.’? Xeno- 
phon says in his Cynegeticus IX 1 and X | that one should have In- 
dian dogs for deer and boar hunt, because they are strong, big, fast 





2,2,28 sovaniy’-antie (comm. II 62a 8 Svabhih pdparddhim kurvan 
mrgddinam antam karoti); — Rudradeva, 3,61 (Vak 5 [1957] : 139) kukkuraih 
parito ’nvisya ciram ayasya karkaSam vadhyate hi mrgah,; AnguttaraN ID 
75,23 Licchavi-kumaraka ... kukkura-sangha-parivuta. 

72 Akhetakaértham ye Suno bibhrati, te Svavantah (Medhatithi ad Manu 4,216). 
Cf. Ghedailla ‘hunter’ in the comm. on OhaBh 124. 

73 Haribhadra, Samar 97,16. 

74 Somadeva, YaSastilaka Tl 186,5 vikramdsardlasya vraja-pdlasya sadmani 
mrga-damSa-vamSe sa madiya candra-matir mata java-sthdna-ripdatirekair 
atisayita-sakala—Sala-vrkaclokah kauleyako babhitva. Sald-vrka is also in 
Hemac, Abhidh 1280 and Trisasti 3,539. 

75 Agrawala 1963: 221 ‘domestic dog bred in a royal kennel’. PWB sub 
kauleyaka ‘Hausgenosse’ derives this word from kula, cf. AiGr II,2 507. This 
animal, however, first found in Panini 4,2,96, is no housedog, but a hound; is 
it an abbreviation of *°-sSunaka ? for which cf. kola-sunaga in Amg. and 
koleyyaka-sunakha (Ja 1 175,12). See further 3.1.2 note 559. 

76 Antahpure ’tisamvrddhan vyaghra-virya-bal6paman damstrdéyuktan sunah 
(Ram 2,70,20). 

77 On stone mastiffs found at Persepolis see Cool Root in Collins 2002: 208. In 
Egypt hounds were also imported and in one case even their foreign names 
were translated (Hornung 1967: 83). 

78 Jacoby 1958: 3 C, p. 488 line 18; Aelian, Natura animalium IV 19 and VIII 1 
where the details of the dogs’ viciousness demonstrated in the presence of 
Alexander the Great seem exaggerated and unbelievable. 

79 Though not alone, see Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca XVII 92; Aelian, loc. 
cit. and Klever 1959: 215 re. Afghans. In Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis vss 
91 ff. the goddess is said to possess six dogs able to drag home even lions, 
alive, by seizing them by the throat (Lilja 1976: 96). Cf. Crooke 1906: 142. — 
A lion is no match for a dog in AV 4,36,6 as in Homer, liad 17,65 ff., but for 
Pindar a dog is Aeovtodauas (fragment 239,2). Cf. Peters 1998: 169 and see 
also 3.4 p. 92. 
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and full of ardour.*®° Lions, etc., and bears, however, are caught with 
poison and traps (XI 2f.). Visva-kadru ‘wholly brown’ occurs also as 
a hound.®! Straying pye-dogs are called praghirnakah Svah*2, Gma- 
kamala®?, gramina®+, racchadmaya, rathyad-mrga®> and_ perhaps 
grama-stkara.®© Of the word pye Yule/Burnell 1903: 747f. say: “A 
familiar designation among British soldiers and young officers for a 
Pariah-dog; a contraction, no doubt, of the former word” and, quoting 
L. Kipling 1891: 266 “We English call (the pye) a pariah, but this 
word, belonging to a low, yet by no means degraded class of people 
in Madras, is never heard on native lips as applied to a dog, any more 
than our other word pie.”*’ On the pariah dog, which bears a close 
resemblance to the Indian wolf, and the Australian dingo, but for its 
tail, which is often curved over the back, and its variable coat colour, 
see Clutton-Brock 1965:6. For the Central and South Indian wild dog, 
Cyon dukhunensis (Cuon alpinus Pallas) or dhole,®* references in an- 
cient literature are rare and uncertain: Jacobi translated kola-sunaya 
in Utt 19,54 by ‘wild dog’®’, cf. Gujarati kol kutta.°° Other words are 
sala-mrga and °-vrka which Liiders rendered by ‘wild dog’ in the 





80 IIpoc 5& tov bv tOv Gyplov KEeKthobat Kbvacg IvdiKds ... &pKus, 
aKovtia, TpopdAia, mod0-otpaBac. Kbov is always feminine here, but 
can also include male dogs. Yet it is interesting that in India as well animals 
used for something, e.g., riding, are often females, as in Bana’s Kadambari 
(Bombay, 1948) 562,1 upavahya-karenuka-°. Pupils as a rule will be male, 
but a bad one is compared to a bitch with sore ears (see below under 3.2 and 
3.2.1 note 795). More about this in a forthcoming article. — On the character- 
istics of hounds for the boar hunt see Manasollasa II, 4 vs 1324ff., cf. also 
Sundaracharya 1927: 74 (mrgadamsaka) and Peters 2005: 8 ff. — For the dogs 
Mithra hunted with in Dura Europos see Frye 1965: fig. 94. 

81 Yaska, Nirukta II, 3 and in mediaeval times (see below under 3.1.2, p. 65f.). 

82 Malayagiri 170a 6 on PN 628 (marjarya) vadhaya pradhdavitah pr°. 

83 Shriyan 1969: 108. 

84 Harsac 213,6. 

85 Hemac, Desin 7,4 (rathyad-mrga). Picture in Zeuner 1967 : 79. 

86 Stein 1985: 179 note 4. 

87 See also Crooke 1906: 144. 

88 The dhole differs from the other canidae: wolf, jackal, fox and domestic 
dog in that the third molar is missing in the lower jaw (Clutton-Brock 
1965: 5). 

89 This may be wrong, see below sub 3.1.2. 

90 Prater 1971: 130. 
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Ramayana,”! but the reading is not certain and sald-vrka can also 
pertain to other animals according to MW, who further mentions 
himsdluka as a ‘savage dog’. In VayuPur 9,44 and Brhatsamhita 
89, 18 the wild dog is called dranya resp. Svdranya-samsthah. Ac- 
cording to Crooke (1906: 142), dholes are “in general form more like 
the jackal than the wolf” and are “found in packs of as many as 
twelve, from Gilgit and Ladakh in the north, to the forests of the 
south.” 

In an enumeration in Jataka VI 538,3* mahisd sond sigald ... the 
second word is explained in line 23 as rukkha-sunakha where rukkha 
must mean ‘forest’ and in cp. ‘wild’, like vrksa-kukkuta ‘wild cock’, 
cf. vana-kukkuta. According to Ja VI 538,17 these wild dogs are nala- 
puppha-vannd ‘the colour of reed flowers’. For vana-svan, however, 
MW gives from lexica the meanings ‘jackal; tiger; civet-cat’. The 
‘tree-dog’ of PED is indeed ‘a certain animal’, but no flying fox 
(vaguli, Kautilya 14,3,1) as one might think. European dogs 
(bloodhounds) were imported at an early date by the Portuguese, 
whereas Sir Thomas Roe brought the Moghul emperor Jahangir two 
mastiffs, after his liberal predecessor Akbar (1605) had imported 
dogs from Afghanistan and made the Muslim prejudice against dogs 
disappear. Jahangir was so much pleased with the animals that he fed 
them with his own hand, gave them four attendants each to fan the 
flies from them and had them carried about in palanquins.” 

Finally, two 19" century dogs may be mentioned from Hobson- 
Jobson, viz., the Poligar dog found in S. India (p. 719) and a 
Poonamallee terrier-like quadruped (p. 723). “The former is large and 
powerful, and is peculiar in being without hair.” For this, Balfour is 
quoted, but the colour photo in a German internet journal®? shows 
Afghan-like dogs with long hair.°* For the terrier-like animal Yule 
and Burnell cite McMahon: “the dog, a small piebald cur, with a short 
tail, not unlike the Poonamallee® terrier, which the British soldier is 





91 Liiders 1973: 524 on Ramayana (Bombay, 1930) 3,52,45 ime sala-mrgah 
simhd vyaghrah .... 

92 Crooke 1906: 143. 

93 http://www.hundezeitung.de/hundekunde.inder-hunde.html, p. 3. I thank Mr 
Frank Bierkandt for this piece of information. 

94 Cf. Broughton 1977: fig. 6 opp. p. 96. 

95 A town 13 miles west of Madras. 
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wont to manufacture from Pariah dogs for ‘Griffins’®° with sporting 
proclivities, was brought up for inspection.” 


2.3 Colour of fur 


According to the Jataka scholiast, dogs can have five colours: dark- 
brown, speckled, white, shining black and tan.?” Dogs from the Tapti 
riverbank are whitish, redbrown, yellow-white, dark grey, pale red 
and have black stripes, white eyebrows and muzzle; they are spotted 
and chestnut. Others have white spots and have various colours.?* De 
facto, dark dogs dominate in literature since the Rgveda.*? There, in a 
funeral address, the dead man is told: “Pass along the two dogs, the 
sons of Sarama, the four-eyed spotted ones, on the right path’!, and 
AV viii 1,9 specifies them: “let not the dark and the brindled one sent 
forth [seize] thee, that are Yama’s dogs”!°! (Whitney). Bloomfield!™, 





96 Yule/Burnell 1903: 395f. explain this now obsolete word as a ‘European 
newcomer to India.’ 

97 Sama ca sond sabala ca gijjha (Ja VI 106,21*). Sabald is explained as 
kabara-vanna ca seta-kdla-pita-vannd ca ti. Evam panca-vanne [hi] su- 
nakhe dasseti. The Burmese editor writes -vanna- and adds lohita after pita 
forgetting that sama is the first colour. Apart from that, red or ventre de 
biche dogs are not in the dictionaries unless one renders hari(ta) by ‘red’, 
as does Willman-Grabowska 1931: 40, cf. Sundaracharya 1927: 73 
(Hamsadeva I 941 rakta-varna-yutah svanah). Sabala also Utt 19,54. 

98 Tapi-tata-samutpannah Sunakah ... pandurah Sona-varnds ca pita-Svetas ca 
karburah dhiimrdang[an]ah patalas cdiva tatha mecaka-rajikah bhri-netra- 
tunda-dhavalah sabalah krsna-rohitah. Sveta-bindubhir akirna ndnd-varnds 
tathapare (Manasollasa II 4,1305 ff.). 

99 According to Columella, De re rustica 7,12,13 watchdogs should preferably 
be black for at night they should be invisible and by day look formidable 
(Peters 1998: 168). Yet RV 7,55,2 refers to a fair watchdog. 

100 dti drava sdrameydu Svanau catur-aksdu Sabdlau sddhind patha (RV 
10,14,10). On Yama’s two dogs see Bloomfield 1893: 163ff.; 1905; 
Schlerath 1954: 36 and Kammenhuber 1958: 303. The latter considers this 
indo-european notion to be one starting-point for the dog cult of the Median 
magi. The four eyes refer to white spots over their eyes, see White 1989: 
285. According to Das in Das / Meiser 2002: 143 note 32 the designation 
sarameya for ‘Yama’s two dogs’ points to a connection of Indra with death. 
For the spread of the four-eyed dog see Miller 1881:43. 

101 Syamd§ ca tva ma Sabdla§ ca présitau Yamdsya ydu ... Svanau. See also 
Casimir forthcoming 14ff. 
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on the basis of Brahmana references like KausBr 2,9, etc., which 
identify the dogs with sun / day / life!°3 and moon / night / death, con- 
siders the myth in origin a cosmological one, transferred later to dogs; 
the tertium comparationis being their omnivision and the accordance 
of the colours. As to the latter point, however, though the Indians see 
a hare or a deer on the moon, if need be the brindled dog could sym- 
bolize the moon! with its black spots. In this case the other dog 
would stand for the sun, a connection of which with the colour black 
is not found in the texts.!°> Bloomfield further argues that the change 
of day and night — the alternately sleeping dogs — represents time, i.e. 
life and death. However, as such a relation of dogs to life and death 
seems improbable, Schlerath rejects Bloomfield’s thesis and assumes 
the dogs to be the point of departure.!°° On the relation dog : moon 
see also Meyer 1937 III 203 and Jung 1984: 175f. 

Pariah dogs may be grey, like the wolf, black and white, or the 
yellow colour of the Australian dingo.!° 

AV xi 2,30 connects also Rudra with dogs: “To Rudra’s howling ... 
great-mouthed dogs I have paid homage here.”!®8 Rudra can appear as 
a dog,!® and his modern representative Khandoba is a black dog!"®, is 
lord of dogs,!!! and has two dogs, Gulhe and Mogare.!!? The doubling 





102 Bloomfield 1905: 37. 

103 Rarely the sun is identified with death, as SpBr II 3,3,7 esa eva mrtyuh ya 
esa (suryah) tapati; X 5,1,4. 

104 As in SpBr XI 1,5,1 adyamavasyéti manyamdana upavasati ... sa esa divyah 
va ‘thinking: “Today is the day of new moon ... he (the moon) is that heav- 
enly dog’” (Eggeling). See also Willman-Grabowska 1931: 35 regarding 
this passage and AV vi 80,1 where the heavenly dog may be the moon or 
Canis maior (Sirius), which in vs 3 is said to arise from the waters. Further 
Bloomfield 1893: 163 and Pisani 1935: 365 f. 

105 Yama, however, is the son of Vivasvat, the sun. 

106 Schlerath 1954: 36. 

107 Clutton-Brock 1965:6. 

108 Krick 1972: 33; Sontheimer 1997: 67. Cf. in the Satarudriya (TS 4,5,4q and 
r): “... to you, dog-leaders, homage ! Homage to you, dogs, and to you, lords 
of dogs, homage !” (Keith). 

109 Sontheimer 1997: 192. 

110 Sontheimer 1997: 71; 110 note 14. 

111 Sontheimer 1997: 107; 127 (picture of Kh. on horse with dog under the 
horse). 

112 Sontheimer 1997: 194 and 262. 
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of the dogs conforms to their double aspect of death as the end of this 
life!!3 and the beginning of the existence in the hereafter; the dogs 
stand at the line dividing the world into two parts, or are that very line 
looking in both directions, yet belonging to neither this world nor the 
other.!'4 Two black dogs escorting a young doe are mentioned in Vdh 
298,31. 

The idea of association of deities with dogs!!> continues in Indian 
religious history, e.g., in Agnipurana 234,25; in Buddhism!!® and 
Jinism!!7, but the dogs are no longer only two.!!8 

The adulterous woman in Dhammapala’s comment (151,28) on the 
Pali Petavatthu II 12 may have had such a dog in mind when she lies to 
her husband and swears: “If Ihave committed such a wicked deed, then 
the well-known crop-eared black dog should eat me in some rebirth.”!!° 
Reborn as a mansion-ghost (peti) on the bank of the lake of the crop- 
eared (dog ?) in the Himalaya, she is approached at midnight by a 
frightful crop-eared!”° dog the size of a young elephant, with long sharp 
teeth, wide open eyes resembling embers of burnt acacia wood,!?! a 





113 For the dog representing death see, e.g., Falk 1986: 109 and further below 
sub 3.2 (p. 80). 

114 Schlerath 1954: 36. 

115 Found in French and perhaps in Greek (see further below). 

116 E.g., Suttanipata 675 khadanti (papa-kare) sama sabald ... sond. 

117 E.g., of Ksetvapala in Gwalior Fort (Bhattacharya 1974: 135 and cf. Plate 
XXXID, in Tulunadu (p.c. Prof. Nagarajaiah) and Melsittamur (Titze 1998: 70). 

118 On the relation of Yama’s dogs and those in later ideas about hells see 
Arbman 1928: 215f. who considers them to be of the same origin. 

119 Cf. Socrates’ famous oath wa tov Kbva tov AiyorTtiov BEdv (Plato, 
Gorgias 482b 5), on which see Geus 2000 (p. c. Dr St. Schorn). Hoerber 
1963: 268f., who mentions the twelve relevant references, thinks Kbva 
stands for Znva. If he be right, and he adduces ancient authorities for the 
phrase to have been merely a Rhadamanthine euphemism to the average 
Greek reader, one might compare the French curse nom d’un chien | for 
nom de Dieu. Lilya, however, thinks of yjva (1976; 74). See also Arbman 
1928: 215 and Scholz 1937: 36 note 38. — For dogs to devour an adulterous 
woman cf. Manu VIII 371. 

120 Why the dog after whom the lake may have its name is crop-eared remains 
open. H.S. Gehman, in a note on p. 62 of his translation, takes kann° to be 
just a word play on the name of the lake. If boda means crop-eared the same 
question can be put at Hala 550 boda-sunao vivanno. 

121 On the dread inspired by the hell-hound by his gaze see Lilja 1976: 104 
quoting Schlerath 1954: 36. 
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massive tongue which protrudes incessantly, hard and sharp claws 
and rough, long and ugly hair. He throws her to the ground, devours 
her impetuously, as if overcome by ravenous hunger, seizes her 
skeleton with his teeth, throws it into the pond of her mansion and 
disappears. |? 

In Buddhist tradition Sakka also has a black dog after transforming 
his charioteer Matali for the punishment of mankind.!?? Matali con- 
tinues the Vedic Matali who is a deity beside Yama!”4 and Brhaspati, 
and an abbreviation of Matarisvan.!?> Further, a black dog accompa- 
nies Bhairon / Bhairava / Bhairoba,!26 when he rides out on a black 
horse, and all through Upper India the favourite method of concili- 
ating him is to feed him until he is surfeited.!?’ In the MaitrS 3,14,21a 
black dog is sacrificed to the demons and the motive, according to 
Keith,!?* is presumably propitiation. As subjects of black colour are 
used to avert evil,!29 it is understandable that in the Deccan, if a man 
suffers from indigestion, some of his food is given to a black dog, and 
his illness goes, if the dog eats the food.!° Similarly, bread offered to 





122 Sa ... kalam katva Himavati pabbata-raje ... Kanna-munda-dahassa tire 
vimana-peti hutvad nibbatti. Vimdna-samantd ... eka pokkharani nibbatti. ... 
Tattha gatam gaja-potaka-ppamano eko kdla-sunakho  bherava-riipo 
chinna-kanno _ tikhindyata-kathina-datho _ su-vipphalita-khadir’ -angara- 
sadisa-nayano — nirantara-pavatti-vipula-samghdta-sadisa-jivho — kathina- 
tikhina-nakho khardyata-dubbanna-lomo tato dgantva tam bhumiyam 
nipatetva atijighacchabhibhito viya pasayha khadanto atthi-samkhalika- 
mattam katva dantehi gahetva pokkharaniyam khipitva antara-dhayati 
(Pv-a 152,5ff.). 

123 Kdla-vannam Maha-kanha-sunakham katvd (Ja iv 181,22 ff., cf. 183,12*f. 

124 Geldner 1957, IV: 103 (RV 10,14,3). 

125 Mayrhofer, EWAia. 

126 See, e.g., Snead 1989 plates 128f. of figures from Osian (9" cent,) and 
Khajuraho (11" cent.), resp., the latter with collar and leash. Both animals 
look unnatural and each has its tail lying on its back. 

127 Crooke I 1896: 108f. quoted by Arbman 1922: 263. Casimir forthcoming. 

128 The choice of an abnormal victim is due to the abnormal character of the 
recipient (Keith 1925: 324), cf. the sacrifice of a black dog to the Greek 
goddess Hecate (Scholz 1937: 42), who is a bitch herself and followed by 
dogs (Hofler1934: 42). A dog sacrifice is also recorded in the semitic world 
(Isaiah 66,3). 

129 Crooke II 1896: 29. 

130 Abbott 1974: 278f., cf. Enthoven 1912: 87 and Stevenson 1915: 265. 
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a black dog is supposed to be a cure for barrenness.!3! Black dogs are 
fed on Sitala saptami.'*2 If Keith should be right that the dog, killed at 
the Horse Sacrifice by the son of a public woman and made to float 
southward under the horse in the water, where the latter is bathed, 
“was possibly once slain to drive away evil spirits from the horse, or, 
as the texts treat it, as a representative of the powers of evil,” !%? one 
would expect him to be black, but in the texts his colour is not men- 
tioned except for the white spot above each eye, i.e. he is “four- 
eyed”;!34 he is said to represent the sacrificer’s evil lot, his rival.!%5 
For Krick the couple horse/dog symbolises on the one hand the un- 
pressed Somaplant, the old skin of which, viz the body (here: the dog) 
under the spell of death, is chopped off with the pestle with which the 
soma is pressed, so that thereon the amytam (nectar, i.e. Soma: horse) 
can arise. On the other hand, at the same time, the dog is actually 
meant as the extern enemy trodden down by the conqueror / horse: 
black dog and white horse are a couple of antipodes in the sense of 
darkness of death (enemy to be killed) and light of day (horse that is 
to bring victory and life to the king).!°° She sees the dog as the mes- 
senger who preceeds the horse into the hereafter, but Falk!?” argues 
that the mantra at the dog’s killing and his four eyes do not fit her 
view. For a relation of the asvamedha with the modern Dasara ritual 
see Sontheimer 1997: 136. Rebirth as a black bitch was the fate of 
queen Kuntala because of her pride. !*8 

There is an 18" century story of the mutilated corpse of the villain 
Ghulam Qadir, who was hung head downwards from a tree. A black 
dog, white round the eyes, came and sat under the tree licking up the 





131 Enthoven 1916: 121; 1924: 287. 

132 Kipling 1891: 90 note 1. 

133 Keith 1914: cxxxiv; cf. cxxxvil where Negelein is said to hold the dog for a 
representative of Vrtra; see also Krick 1972, Doniger O’Flaherty 1980: 159 
and 162, and White 1989. 

134 With his four eyes he is supposed to look in the four directions (Geldner 
1951: III 144) and so has omnivision. On the four-eyed dog see esp. Will- 
man-Grabowska 1931: 36ff. 

135 Thus TaittBr 3,8,4,1, cf. ApSS XX 3,6ff.; SpBr XIII 1,2,9 with Eggeling’s 
note (vol. V, p. 279) and Dumont 1927: 27. 

136 Krick 1972: 33. See also Negelein 1903: 98 note 2. 

137 Falk 1986: 162 note 458. 

138 Kathakosaprakarana 129,30ff. > Dundas 1988: 184. 
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blood as it dropped. The spectators threw stones at it, but it still 
stayed there. On the third day the corpse disappeared and so did the 
dog.!39 In the mantra-like hymn RV 7,55,2 a man, perhaps a lover, 
entering the house of his beloved at night,!4° addresses a fair or white 
(!) watchdog and tells him to go and sleep,'*! which for Hopkins is a 
lullaby that shows on how familiar a footing the dog stood.!4? Further, 
in a Sauva udgithd, i.e. a chant “seen” for dogs, in ChUp 1,12,2 a de- 
ity in the shape of a white dog appears to the sage Dalbhya Baka. 
Other dogs come near and say to the (sage): “Sir, please procure us 
food by chanting; we are hungry.”!*3 

Tawny dogs seem to be of a noble race!*4 kept by kings, as in the 
Mahabodhi-jataka, where the Bodhisatta as a brahmin ascetic, invited 
to a meal after a sermon in the palace, wants to give a big portion of 
his food to such a favourite animal, for whom the king then has a 
bowl brought.'*5 The high status of the tawny race is stressed by 
Varahamihira, when he says that a bitch with white spots on the eyes, 
a crooked tail, tawny and with hanging ears protects the country!*®, 
which is a royal duty. This more detailed description seems to agree 
with Mackay’s assumption of a Mohenjo-Daro species. In this 
context the ceramic statuette of a red dog may be recalled, of which 
texts from Ur tell us that the ruler Ibbi-sin (end of 3% millennium) 
had obtained it as a present from Melubha, i.e. the Indus val- 





139 Saletore 1981: 53 note 40. 

140 Thus Geldner in the introduction to his translation of the hymn. In contrast, 
Willman-Grabowska 1931: 34 lets the dead, held up at the entry of Yama’s 
realm, speak the first part of the hymn to Vastospati. 

141 Arjuna Sarameya ... ni si svapa ! Cf. RV 7,55,5 sdstu Svad and AV 4,5,2 and 
6. 

142 Hopkins 1894: 155. 

143 Tasmai Sva svetah pradur babhitva; tam anye Svana upasametyécur: annam 
no bhagavan agdayatv aSanayama v4 iti. The scholiast Sankara takes the 
other dogs to address the white one. See Sontheimer 1997: 53 and 68. 

144 Koleyyako pingala-sunakho (Ja V 231,18); in a previous birth the dog was 
Ananda, the Buddha’s personal attendant (246,12). 

145 Raja-vallabham ekam pingala-sunakham disva mahantam bhatta-pindam 
gahetvd tassa datu-kamatakadram dassesi (Mahdasatto). Raja itatva suna- 
khassa bhajanam aharapetva bhattam gahapetva dapesi (Ja V 228,11 ff.). 
In the palace table manners apply even to dogs. 

146 Yasyah ... mallikaksyah / vakram puccham, pingalalamba-karnd ya, sa 
rastram kukkuri pati ... (BrhS 62,2). 
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ley.'47 With royal dogs the dividing line between hunting and fighting 
dogs may have been fluid. In the doctrine of the soul colours — lesya@ 
— dark blue (nila) has a brown dog for a gandha symbol.!*8 

Further, prickly heat or Lichen tropicus was called “Red dog” in 
British India.!4? 

For the black dog in the sky, a concept of the transhumant Valley 
Gujar and nomadic Bakkarwal, Muslim pastoralists in Indian- 
administered Jammu and Kasmir, see Casimir forthcoming (2007 ?). 

Finally, a colour can be also a proper name as, e.g. Pingiya in Ja III 
535,26*; 536,1; see further 3.1.3. 


2.4 The parts of the body and their use 


The parts of the body will be treated from head to tail. Trigarta dogs 
are large, those from Dugdhavata are slim, those from Andhra are 
quite small, but strong, and Vidarbha has pretty dogs. Those from the 
bank of the river Tapti are tender-bodied.!>° 

The head of a dog is used in a magic rite (see at 3.5.3) and in cy- 
notherapy (3.6). Eyes and gaze of Yama’s dogs are dealt with in 2.3. 
In Gujarat Enthoven mentions the belief that dogs have divine vision 
and are able to see the messengers of Yama.!*! Dogs, just as a 
Candala, pig, cock or menstruating woman, should not see a brahmin 
eating his meal,!52 but get their food on the ground (see below under 
2.5.1). For the dog watching its master see 3.1.1. 

The canine ear, sva@-karna, is an example of the Kasika on Panini 
6,3,137 regarding the elongation of the final vowel in the joint of a 
compound. Dogs can have their ears pricked up, flat, drooping, or 





147 Urban / Jansen 1987: 182. 

148 Si Bhagavati stra I (ed. Amar Muni Maharaj. New Delhi, 2005) plate 15 
opp. p. 528. 

149 Yule / Burnell 1903: 758. 

150 Traigartas tu. mahd-kayah, Dugdha-vatah krsdngakah .... Andhra-desa- 
samutpannah sv-alpa-kaya mahd-balah. Tapi-tata-samutpannah sunakah 
komaldangakah (Manasollasa II 4,1302f.). 

151 Enthoven 1916: 150; Negelein 1931: 242. 

152 Manu 3,239. 
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drop one ear only.!°? A bitch with sore ears is dealt with under Simi- 
les (3.2). Crop-eared dogs occur since Panini 6,3,115; see also under 
2.3. A dog’s ear is cut in the middle when it is sickly in order that it 
may grow strong,!*4 but a bitch with sore ears is driven away every- 
where (see under 3.2.1). On pouring hot oil into a dog’s ear see below 
under 3.5.3. “Dog-eared” in the sense of turned-down corners of a 
page appears to have no counterpart in ancient Indian literature. 

For the nose and smelling see at 2.7 and 3.2. 

Stella Kramrisch’s statement that the Samaveda should be repre- 
sented with the face of a dog is based on a wrong reading of VdhPur 
II 73,42ab SGmavedas tu kartavyah kim tv asva-vadanah prabhuh as: 
... kim tu $va-vadanah.'°> 

Cynocephalic, having a face like that of a dog, is the name of a 
people in the northern mountains.!°° Alexander the Great met them 
and Ctesias mentions them.!°’? Such people also occupied European 
fantasy even in modern times. !°8 

A dog’s mouth is pure as it carries the prey.!59 Showing the teeth 
occurs, e.g., in RV 7,55,2 ydd, arjuna sarameya, datah pisanga 
yachase viva bhrajanta rstdya ipa srdkvesu bdpsato ‘when, brown 
and white son of Sarama, you bare your teeth, they shine in the set of 
teeth of the snapper like spears’; in Sanskrit it is called danta- 
darsana.' The four fangs as a pars pro toto for the whole set of 
teeth is shown in Ja V 231,25 tam sunakho disva mukham vivaritva 
catasso datha dassetva ....The canine teeth mentioned in Ramayana 
5,15,42, where Sita’s earrings are described as su-krtau karna-vestau 
ca Sva-damstrau ca su-samsthitau ‘well-made ear-enclosing orna- 





153 Urdhva-karnah Slista-karnds tathd patita-karnakah tathd srastdika-karnds 
ca sarameyda bhavanti te (Manasollasa II 4,1307f.). 

154 Thirumala Ramachandra in a paper for the 26" Internat. Congress of Ori- 
entalists in New Delhi 1964 entitled “Some Telugu Words in the Gatha- 
saptasati” and printed in the Andraprabha Daily (Madras). He refers here to 
Telugu voda and Gathasaptasati 550 voda-sunao vivanno. 

155 Bhattacharya in Dallapiccola 1989: 53 note 16. 

156 Varahamihira, Brhatsamhita 14,25 Sva-mukhdah. 

157 White 1991: 48f., 203. 

158 White 1991: plates 1, 7-9, 14. 

159 § uddham (...) narinam cdiva vatsanam Sakuninam Suno mukham (AgniPur 
156,10), cf. Manu 5,130 and BIS 6482. 

160 Mbh cr. ed. 5,70,71. 
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ments and well-formed “canine teeth”’ have, however, nothing to do 
with dogs.!°! 

The semantic development is the same as in English, as is shown 
by Rama, the ancient scholiast, who explains sva-damstrau as: su- 
krtau_ nirmitau karna-vestau — kundale; sva-damstrau — karné- 
bharana-visesau tri-karnakdépara-namdanau; su-samsthitau — karna- 
rupdnge su-pratistitau ‘well-manufactured ear-enclosing earrings; 
‘canine teeth’ — a kind of ear decoration also called tri° ; well-formed 
— well-sitting in a part of the ear-form’. For karna-vesta cf. karna- 
vestana in Balasubrahmanyam 1966: 261, where it is only explained 
as ‘ear-ornament’. As ti° is not in the locus classicus of earrings, 
Natyasastra xxiii 24f., is in no dictionary and makes no sense here, it 
may be a corruption of tri-kantaka which Harsacarita!™ mentions as a 
karndbharana. Sivaramamurti'® identifies tri-kantaka as a “pointed 
cone-edged cylindrical earring with three tips shown in some Amara- 
vati sculptures”, and Agrawala 1969: 25 (with colour figure) where it 
is said that it was made by setting an emerald between two pearls, and 
was in wide use to adorn the ears of both men and women, whereas 
Postel!® takes it to be a pin or stylet type (karndétkilaka). The former 
scholar mentions the passage again in a later book!®, but leaves Sva- 
damstra untranslated. Professor Dallapiccola, however, in a p.c. 
thinks that it could be a stud or a pendant with three ear-shaped ele- 
ments radiating from the centre; it would then look like a stylized 
flower. Sva-damstra designates a canine tooth or the thorny plant 
Asteracantha Longifolia Nees;!® as feminine, it may also represent a 





161 The German rendering by Simons: Die beiden schdngeformten Ohrringe, 
der wie Hundezihne wohlgestaltete Ohrschmuck zu beiden Seiten 
...(Saarbriicken, 1977: 70) is therefore wrong; Philippe Benoit’s translation 
runs: “deux boucles d’oreilles ciselées, deux splendides pendants d’ oreilles 
en forme de crocs” (Prof. Adelheid Mette, in a personal communication 
[hereafter. p.c.]). 

162 NSP ed.; Bombay, 1946: 22,13. 

163 1956: 109. 

164 1995: 172. 

165 1970: 60. 

166 Mbh 13 App. 15, 2624 post; Susruta, Utt 50,17 and Cikitsa 7,7. In Kaut (ed. 
Bombay, 1963) 2,3,15 it is a plant dangerous to elephants. It is also called 
kandeksu or go-ksura. Cf. the plant damstra stkarasya in Susruta 2,120,16 
(PWB). 
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safety device at a fortress construction.'®’ The tooth is of course a 
cone-edged object, but it leaves the question open not only what tri- 
karnaka or °-kantaka has to do with it, but of which animal it is a ca- 
nine tooth, because the pins and other earrings women wore in the 
Amaravati period were quite large, unless, as Professor Mette (p. c.) 
suggests, it may be just a metonym — like sSva-pada, for which see 
below!® — and just the name of a certain kind of ear-decoration. 
Hiltebeitel omits the passage in his paper on Sita’s jewellery.!© The 
sva-d° is not found in Untracht 1997 where on p. 248 35 ear orna- 
ments are sketched from Tamilnadu alone. 

In the commentary on BKBh 357 Kanha praises the white splen- 
dour of the teeth of an evil-smelling canine cadaver. The dog’s 
gleaming teeth impressed the Indians as early as RV 7,55,2, and the 
Greeks since Homer (Iliad XI 292 &py1odovtac). For a toothless dog 
see under Similes (3.2). 

The dog’s tongue, according to Crooke, has curative power all 
over northern India,!”° but proof of this could not be found in Indian 
as against European literature.!7! Thus in 19"-century Lahore it was 
believed that the English, who had stray dogs killed in summer for 
reasons of hygiene, needed their tongue for medicines,!'”? see also 
Chaube 1895-6: 72 and further under 3.6. — The English idiom ‘to 
give tongue’ has no counterpart in Indian languages; the Sanskrit ex- 
pression is sabdam karoti,'73 German Laut geben. 

The four-eyed dogs of Yama were treated supra, p. 17. For the evil 
eye see under 3.5.3. 

Metonymically a dog’s paw is used to designate an iron object 
made to brand thieves on the forehead.!”4 Dogs are very rarely associ- 





167 Kautilya 1,53; cf. 2,3,15. 

168 Cf. perhaps also in Vinaya II 117 makara-dantaka and ndga-danta. 

169 Hiltebeitel 1980-1: 193 ff. 

170 Crooke II 1896: 223. 

171 See Schumacher 2003. Crooke, loc. cit., quotes Gesta Romanorum 25 in 
cane bis bina sunt: et lingua medicina. 

172 Campbell Oman 1908: 220. In Macbeth 4,1 the second witch wanted a 
tongue of dog, beside adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, etc., for her 
charm of powerful trouble. 

173 Hemavijaya, Katharatndkara 191,14, 

174 Manu 9,237 steye ca sva-padam karyam; Yajiiavalkyasmrti 2,270; Kautilya 
4,8,27; Rayapasenaijja § 767 (punishment of brahmins for unspecified ser- 
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ated with theft,!”° and an explanation of the paw is nowhere given but 
in the Skandapurana 5,92ff., where a dog comes to eat an executed 
thief, and unconsciously (caitanyena vind) makes the mark of Siva’s 
trident with its nails on the man’s forehead. Rudra’s messengers then 
take it to Mt Kailasa.!”° This marking of thieves is probably no longer 
practised nowadays, but when among the Mundas a girl is made to 
marry a dog, the latter puts a vermilion ti/ka with its paw on her fore- 
head.!”7 An unspecified marking with a dog occurs in Rayapasenatya 
§ 29 je nam mahana-parisde avarajjhai, se nam .... sunaga- 
lacchanae va kirai; it is a humiliating punishment, as in Katharat- 
nakara, p. 9,16, where, however, the dog’s paw is not mentioned.!78 
In Kasmir a dog’s head was used in the 10" century as a brand mark, 
which was then adopted by the Tibetans.!7? 

When a dog passes between the garhapatya and Ghavaniya fire its 
footprints should be covered up with ashes from the former, and by 
the recitation of a verse dedicated to Visnu.!8° In the early 20" cent. 
the footprint of a dog was tattooed against the evil eye.!8! According 
to the Channabasava-purana a person will only go to heaven, when 
just before his death, an unclean dog puts its paw with dirty ashes as a 
tilaka on his forehead.!** Ashes, esp. of cowdung, are a means of rit- 





ious offences; cf. Rajatarangini 6,109 referring to king Yasaskara thus pun- 
ishing the brahman ascetic Cakrabhanu); KSS 2,13, 148 sSunah pdadena 
dattvankam lalate. For a similar custom in Kasmir, Ladak and Tibet and its 
meaning see Hummel 1938-40: 502f. Attempts to seduce a married woman 
are also considered theft, and punished by branding a dog’s paw on the 
forehead in KSS 13,148. Bloomfield 1919: 59 note 33 may be right in taking 
it to be just a sign of degradation — the lowest part of a lowly and impure 
animal on the highest part of the body of a human criminal. 

175 As in Prabandhacintamani 117,27; Ja V 458,19 (discussed by Schlingloff 
1987: 94ff.; 1999: 52), VI 63,1 and in the similes Hemac, Trisasti° 3,1,31 
and 9,4,222 daivad a-pihita-dvare sarameya iva avisam. In Mbh 13,96,17a 
thief is cursed by having to carry a dog around. Elwin 1954, note 1 on a 
Bondo myth pertaining to dogs as thieves is irrelevant in this respect. 

176 Doniger 1993: 66. 

177 See further below under 3.5.3. 

178 In Katharatnakara 9,22 branding is a remedy for possession (grahilata). 

179 Hummel 1938-40: 502f. 

180 Dandekar 1958: 161 f. See below at 3.1.1 (p. 57 infra). 

181 Abbott 1932: 145 with picture. 

182 Negelein 1912: 35 note 1. 
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ual purification. Pali vilikhati is used for ‘to paw’, but the only refer- 
ence available pertains to a dog ascetic.!*3 For the “dog’s clutch” see 
below under similes (3.2), p. 88. 

It is an evil omen when a person has a dog’s gait: he will suffer 
loss of fortune. !*4 

A piece of a dog’s bone is ground in water and put on a dog-bite as 
a paste, a case of sympathetic magic. !®° 

Eating the entrails of a dog — and probably no sausage dog — is an 
expression for want itself, interestingly enough as early as RV iv 
18,13!8° where no one less than Indra complains about his having 
been in this plight. This shows that from Vedic times onward Aryan 
Indians did not eat dog’s flesh unless in an emergency.!*7 In east and 
south Africa Frank has found that pastoralists, strangely enough, de- 
spise dogs, as against agriculturalists.!°8& What this would mean for 
Iran in the first millennium BCE I cannot say; ZaraOustra at any rate 
lived among nomads, the Medes in a plain.!8? The ancient Greeks, 
however, were cynophagous.!% Other such cases are that of 
Visvamitra, who in a dearth begs dog’s meat from a Candala!9!; the 





183 Ps II 100,26 on SamyuttaNikaya II 387,14 dvihi padehi bhimiyam vili- 
khitva kukkura-kujjitam kujjanto nisidati (kukkura-vattiko) ‘pawing the 
ground with both feet the dog ascetic growled like a dog and sat down.’ 

184 BhavisyaPur 24,39. 

185 Abbott 1932: 59. 

186 Avartyd Stina Gntréni pece ... dpasyam jayém é-mahiyamdnam (as being the 
wife of a cooker of dogs). Dange 1987: 108 note 11 seems to connect this 
passage with Mbh 12,139. Cf. Dange 1979: 161-175. 

187 ApastambaGS I 7,21,15; Manu 5,17; Vasudevahindi I 260,5; Vamana, 
Kavydlankara-vytti 5,2,25 sakyam sSva-mamsddibhir api ksut pratihantum. 
Willman-Grabowska 1931: 15ff. treats the different reasons in the Avesta 
and in India for the ban on eating canine meat: in the former the dog is 
man’s equal and valued, whereas in India the animal is impure in the first 
place. 

188 Frank 1964: 136, 139. In India dogs are despised in the sedentary period. 

189 See Frye 1965: 10ff., esp. 14. 

190 Lilya 1976: 47 et passim; Loth 1994: 787; Dalby 1996: 21; 60; 107. Cf. the 
fact that slaughtering dogs and cats for meat was banned in Germany as late 
as 1996 (p. c. Dr med. vet. B. Schmelzekopf). 

191 Thus in Mbh 12,139,64a cooker of dogs says to the brahmin Visvamitra: ma 
te mano ’stu Sva-bhaksane, Sva hy a-bhakso dvij@nadm. Further Mbh 
12,141,51; Ram 1,62,14; SkandaPur 7,3,30,3-8; cf. Ruben 1935: 213f.; 
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rsi Vamadeva!®? and the simile of the four Brahmins who kill a 
dog and eat its flesh in BKBh 1012f. = NisBh 4873f. (see 
under 3.2). ViSvamitra also curses the Vasisthas to eat only canine 
flesh.!%3 In the caste system a cooker of dogs (Svapaka'®*) is the son 
of a ksatriya and an Ugra,!® or the son of a cdnddla,!®° and put on a 
par with the animals;!°’ both should live outside the village.!°* 
Candalas, among them the gypsies,!” live on dogs and boars,” but 
as Crooke says, “the Eastern Frontier is still the chief home of the 
practice” (1906: 145), just as cynophagy is practised in the South of 
China. After consuming the flesh of a dog one must fast for seven 
days.20! 

In the Vinaya, the common people eat dog-flesh during a famine, 
but the Buddha tells his monks not to follow them.2° According to 
Buddhaghosa, only the flesh of wild wolves is allowed, but not that of 
crosses between pye-dogs and wolves.2 Thus the Indian aversion to 
cross-breeds pertains even to animals. The parts eaten are often the 





Hiltebeitel 2001: 202 on Mbh 12,139,71 and esp. White 1991: 71 ff. (chapter 
4). 

192 Sva-mamsam icchann Grtto ’ttum dharmédharma-vicaksanah | prananam 
pariraksartham Vdamadevo na liptavan (Manu 10,106). Sieg 1902: 
79. 

193 Ramayana (Poona, 1930) 1,59,19. Cf. Ram I 62,17. 

194 Norman’s etymology of Pali sopdka as a case of samprasarana for *Sava- 
paka (Collected Papers 1 1990: 4 note 6) seems improbable to me. 

195 Manu 10,19 ksattur-jatas tathégrayam sva-paka iti kirtyate. 

196 Suttanipata 137 candala-putto sopako. 

197 The consequence in parts of Africa is that cynophagy goes hand in hand 
with cannibalism (Frank 1964: 137). 

198 Manu 10,51. 

199 Domba kiniya sovagda c’ eva (VavN 231 = VavBh 1448). 

200 Kamandaki, Nitisdra xix 21 (Sva-sikara-vadhdpeksin). 

201 Notice that in this cliché stanza of Vasistha sva- ... -mdnusa-kak6lika- 
mamsddane sapta-rdtram upavaso ... (Dharmasastra 23,30) even human 
flesh is mentioned. 

202 Manussa dubbhikkhe sunakha-mamsam paribhunjanti ... na, bhikkhave, 
sunakha-mamsam paribhunjitabbam (Vin I 219,18 ff.). Cf. also, e.g., Ja vi 
353,19* Ugga-putta-raja-puttiyanam urabbha-mamsam piyam ... na te su- 
nakhassa adenti mamsam. 

203 Aranita-koka nama sunakha-sadisa honti, tesam mamsam vattati; yo pana 
gama-sunakhiya va kokena koka-sunakhiyd va gama-sunakhena samyogena 
uppanno, tassa mamsam na vattati (Sp 1094,17ff.). 
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haunch, sva-jdghani,2™ as in Mbh cr.ed. 12,139,47 ‘I shall take the 
haunch of a dog, because I am half dead of hunger’.2 

People with the shanks of a dog are inauspicious: they make one 
penniless.2% 

For the dog’s bile see under Magic (3.5.3). 

The dog’s tail is called ja@ghani,?°’ langiila, $va-puccha?®® and 
§vdgra2; lexica mention the words dha and vanthara (MW). The 
letter dha is compared to its curved form.?!° To wag the tail is called 
in Sa. langila-calanam kurute"!, lodayati, BHS ulladayati, in Pali 
nanguttham ulloleti,!2, puccham cdlayati,?!3 where greediness is 
given as a reason, not joy or hunger, as one would expect, but it is in a 
Buddhist text. Prakrit uses puccham lolei.?'4 If the tail wags very fast, 
it is said to dance.?!> This flexibility is compared to that of a woman’s 
tongue?!® and the foot of a nautch girl.?!7 Otherwise a dog’s tail is a 
symbol of uselessness as are endeavours to straighten it;2!8 of a life 





204 The PWB gives as meaning only Hundeschwanz, ‘dog’s tail’, which yields 
little. Mbh cr.ed. 12,139,53 tasydpy adhama uddesah Sarirasy6ru-jaghani 
separates haunch and tail. 

205 Ksudhito ’ham gata-prano harisyami Sva-jaghanim. Cf. Manu 10,108 with 
ref. to Visvamitra. The scholion on KatySS 599,1 was not available to me. 

206 VarBrS 68,4. 

207 Mbh 12,139,53. 

208 Paficatantra (ed. F. Edgerton. Conn., 1924), p. 19 vs 10f. 

209 Kathasaritsagara 114,116 (PWB ), but the text and Tawney-Penzer read 
svagra-(bhojitau) the sense of which remains open. 

210 Vakri-bhita-sva-puccha-samnivesa-sadrso dha-karah (Malayagiri 188a 8 
on Nandi 39). 

211 Paficatantra (Hertel 1904: 4) 1,5 = Bhartrhari 2,31; Panini 3,1,20 Vart. 3 has 
the noun vyasana (MW). 

212 Therigatha-atthakatha 243,22 bhatta-pinda-nimittam nangulattham  ul- 
lolento sunakho viya. 

213 Atthasalini 365,29 yaya tanhaya labha-tthanesu puccham cdlayamand su- 
nakhd viya kampamana vicaranti .... 

214 Commentary 718,7 on BKBh 2547. 


215 Hemacandra, Parisista-parvan TL 342 suni mamsa-lubdha ... kikasani 
Jaghasa sa pucchena nytyata ... ... , ef. 731 langilam nartayan, said of a 
monkey. 


216 See Meyer 1952: 428 note 1. 

217 Zvelebil 1973: 64; 115 note 1. 

218 Paficatantra (Edgerton) I 327 (105). Cf. Katharatnakara 254,5 nalika-dhrtam 
api satatam na bhavati saralam sunah puccham ‘even if a dog’s tail is al- 
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without knowledge, or learnedness without dharma,?'° but the Jhoria 
tribe in Orissa cuts it in the belief that their dogs then become good 
hunters.22° Paryanta-dogs have a thin tail.22! Elwin describes how a 
dog tries to catch its fate with its own tail made into a noose ;272 see 
further under Similes (3.2). In southern India, if a dog lies down and 
wags its tail, some disaster will follow.?”? In consequence of a curse, 
two canddlas, leaders of a gang of dacoits, become bob-tailed 
dogs.?*4 For ears and tail of a dog docked, see Cynomantics (3.5.2); 
for Sunah-puccha and Sunah-sepa see under Names (3.1.4). 

Onions are believed to originate from dog’s testicles.22> Perhaps 
there is a connection between this belief and the prohibition of eating 
onions (palandu) and garlic for brahmins;??° accordingly onions are 
also called nica-bhojya ‘food for low men’ (MW), but they are 
allowed to Buddhist nuns??? (as against garlic). The Ajivikas 
could eat neither,2?8 but the Jains originally were allowed to eat gar- 
lic;22? later, however, neither this nor onions,2*° because they would 
have many souls.23! In Tibet onions are thought to abort dead em- 
bryos.?32 

The hair of the dogs in the Abhira country is delicate; those from 
Kahlera are fair-haired, whereas Karnatic dogs have frizzy hair. 
Jangle dogs are shaggy and in Talanira the dogs are  short- 





ways put into a tube, it does not become straight’ — not even after twelve 
years (Hitopadesa [ed. M.R. Kale] 2,136), and Sternbach 1971: 162 (see 
further below under Similes, p. 84). 

219 Paficat (ed. Kosambi) II 3 vs 96 sunah puccham iva vyartham pdndityam 
dharma-varjitam. Cf. BIS 6487. 

220 Elwin 1954: 369. 

221 Manasollasa II 4,1302. 

222 Elwin 1954: 371 (Kamar myth in Orissa). 

223 Thurston 1912: 25. 

224 KSS 114,123 svanau puccha-vind-kytau. 

225 Meyer 1937 1 209 < Mbh Kumbhakonam ed. 12,141,91f. ~ cr. ed. 139,87f. 

226 Manu 5,5 and 19; Mbh 13,91,38f. 

227 Vinaya IV 259,26. 

228 Viy (Ladnun ed.) 8,5,242. 

229 Ayaranga 2,7,2,6. 

230 BKBh 6049; Ca III 489, 3 on NisthaBh 4728. 

231 Cf. Schubring 2000, § 106. 

232 Hummel 1938/40: 502. 
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haired.?*? A dog’s hair is noticed by the brahmin Gunasarman in a 
vind the king Mahasena asks him to play. The king opens the instru- 
ment and the hair comes out of its belly,23+ but the oldest version of 
the story, Vasudevahindi 128,10, only speaks of va/d ‘animal hairs’ 
and so does KSS 106,25 (bdlah sthitas tantryam), whereas BKM 
13,75235 and BKSS 17,1422%° refer to human hair. In Devendra’s ver- 
sion Muladeva speaks only of a hair on the string (tantie valo).?37 
‘Hair of the dog’, an alcoholic drink to cure a hangover (COD), has 
no equivalent in Indian literature. 

The fur of a dog or an ass must be carried on the head by an abor- 
tionist,23* the animals representing the impure outcaste in Vedic sym- 
bolism.2%° In a canddla village a hut (?) is covered with dogskins?*° 
and it may be said proverbially that one does not spread a dogskin as 
a rug for the back of a horse.”4! Here ‘skin’ seems to be used in the 
sense of ‘fur’. Further, as an atonement for eating canine flesh, a 
brahmin has to put a dog’s fur on his head.?4 

Sevuna dogs have a thin skin.24? As dogs are not much valued, 
neither is their skin: which is not the case when a bag of it is made for 





233 Manasollasa II 4,1301ff. Abhiras tanu-romanah ... Kahlerah sv-accha- 
romanah. Karndta-desa-sambhutah kubja-kesas ca kukkurah. .... Romasa@ 
vana-vasah ... Talanira-samutpannah kantimanto ’ Ilpa-romakah. 

234 Vind ... tasyam §va-valo vidyate ‘ntare ... bhitpatih viksate; niragat tavad 
vdlas tad-garbhatah sunah (KSS 49,19ff. Though MW states sva-bdlo a 
wrong reading for -valo, Tawney / Penzer adopt the former and translate 
‘puppy’; how would a little dog come into the soundboard of a vind ? 

235 KesdmSa-misraya tantryd sruty-amSo vistari-krtah. 

236 KeSa-disita-tantrika. 

237 Jacobi 1886: 57,2. See also Zin 2004: 330. 

238 ApastambaDhS 1,28,21 bhrinahd svdjinam khardjinam va bahir-loma 
paridhaya. Dogs were also impure for the Hittites, just as swine (Collins 
2002: 243; 322f.). 

239 Visuvalingam 1989: 170. 

240 Sva-carmac chadandyutam (nivesanam), Mbh cr.ed. 12,139,28 (ed. Poona 
1932 sva-carma-cchedandyutam). 

241 Cammam .... assa-pitth’ -attharanassa hetu na te sunakhassa attharanti 
(Jataka VI 353,28*). 

242 BKBh II 319,12ff. jo so a-parindmao, so nitthinno samadno sunaga-kattim 
sire kadum mdahane melitta cau-vvejjassa pdehim paditta sahai. So cau- 
vvejjena “dhiddhi” -kao nicchitdho. 

243 Manasollasa II 4,1301 Sevunds ca tanu-tvacah. 
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holding milk, as apparently was sometimes done. Thus the govern- 
ment in the hands of Duryodhana is compared to milk in a dogskin;?*+ 
similarly, as milk in a dogskin becomes unclean, because of the im- 
purity of the vessel in which it is kept, so the Vedas become fruitless 
in a person of bad behaviour.**° 

The corpse of a dog, like that of a jackal, human being, etc., is 
maggot-infested.”*° At their cremation it is not taken into account that 
thereby living beings are killed.?*” 


2.5 BODILY FUNCTIONS 


2.5.1 Nutrition 


Dogs in India, as in Homer,”48 are primarily thought of as necro- 
phagous”? and associated with beings on charnel fields, such as birds 
(crows, vultures), jackals and outcasts. Thus the Mbh speaks of dogs, 
vultures, etc., feasting on fallen heroes”°° — no doubt a dog’s dinner. 
The same beings are also given the Vaisvadeva-bali?*! and in the 





244 § va-drtau ksiram Gsaktam (Mbh cr.ed. 3,34,78 a). 

245 .... §va-drtau va yathd payah Gsraya-sthana-dosena vrtta-hine, tatha srutam 
(Mbh cr.ed. 12,37,35), cf. 3,34,78. 

246 Visuddhimagga 191,24. 

247 See Bollée 1997: 143 f. 

248 Faust 1970: 11-21. 

249 AV 11,10,23; BhagavataPur 3,14,27 where the body is called sva-bhojana; 
MarkPur 8,109; Suttanipata 201; Dighanikaya II 295,24: Jataka I 175,6 


Bodhisatto ... kukkura-yoniyam nibbattitva ... susGne vasati; Rasavahini 
2,10,12, I; Devendra 113b 12 on Uttarajjhaya 6,11 sdana-bhakkham; 
Somadeva, YaSastilaka 1,83 ardha-dagdha-Sava-lesa-ldlasair 


bhandanédbhata-ratad-naldntaraih ... visva-kadrubhir upadrutdntaram. Yet 
the dog in SN iv 199,8 when free thinks of going to the village, not to the 
charnel ground, which the jackal thinks of. — R.P. Jain 1983: 138 (dog eats 
dead pilgrim). See also Campbell 1885: 276; Crooke II 1896: 219 and Ne- 
gelein 1912: 302f. See also under 3.2.1. 

250 S$ va-grdhra-kankdakola ..... atrpyams tatra virdnam hatanam mdamsa- 
Sonitaih (Mbh cr.ed. 3,255,31). This social function of these animals is 
found also, e.g., in Pali: bhikkhu seyyathdapi passeyya sariram .... supanehi 
va khajjamanam (MajjhimaN 1 58,18; II 91,26 [suvanehi]). 

251 Mbh 3,2,57; ApDhs 2,4,9,5. Cf. VasistaDhS 11,9; VisnuDhS 67,26. 
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Sarameyadana (‘dogs’ meal, ratib’)*** hell? the 720 canine messen- 
gers of Yama with eye-teeth made of steel eagerly eat such kings and 
their servants as have destroyed villages or their property.2°4 The gods 
gave Sarama, their bitch, the dew-claws of the primaeval bull.2>5 

When dogs can lick the sacrificial victim it is deemed a sign, and 
the consequence, of the king’s failure to punish criminals.”>° In the 
wild, fowl will be the preferred prey, but this is never mentioned in 
literature, though originally the words kurkuta and kurkura may per- 
tain to the same animal;25? dogs and fowl are found together in 
Paficatantra 3,115 a.258 As nowadays, cats and hares were caught also 
at the time of Ja VI 354,11* and BKSS 21,87.2 

In ChUp 1,12,2ff. a white dog and others appear before the seer 
Baka Dalbhya and beg him to sing in order to obtain food for them: 
annam no Bhagavan Ggayatu !?° Among the various kinds of dog’s 
food are rice,?°! rice cakes, butter,2® buttermilk,2™ plenty of fish, 





252 For this Hindustani < Arabic word, written ratub in Anglo-Indian, I thank 
Mr O. von Criegern M.A. in Munich. 

253 BhagPur 5,26,7. 

254 Ye .... graman .... vilumpanti rajano rdja-bhatd vd, tan .... Yama-ditd vajra- 
damstrah Svanah sapta-Satani vimSatis ca sa-rabhasam khadanti (BhagPur 
5,26,27). Cf. Mahavastu I 15,1 where evildoers are said to be roasted in the 
Tapana-hell and then devoured by dogs. — Dogs as messengers of Death are 
also found in Africa (Frank 1964: 139). 

255 AV 9,4,16 te kusthikah Sardmayai (rsabham) .... adadhuh. 

256 Manu VII 20. See also under 3.2. 

257 Other words meaning ‘dog’ and ‘cock’ are dussatha, rudatha and sura. Dog 
and cock are often mentioned together, e.g. in Paficat (Kosambi. 1959) 222 
vs. 115, and Jataka I 299,5 yakkhda .. .. kukkuta-kukkure ddim katvad sabbe 
khaditva. Both are holy animals in the Avesta (Schlerath 1954: 28). In Isin 
Bahriat (Iraq) in the 11" cent. BCE dogs were the holy animals of the god- 
dess Gula, the lady of Isin, near whose sanctuary more than 30 dogs were 
buried (Hrouda 1981). 

258 Svana-kukkuta-candalah. 

259 § va-grhitasya marjarasyéva kijitah .... 

260 Discussed in Ruben 1947: 242ff., the same, 1962: 94 note 133. 

261 Vasudevahindi 290.8 kiran dejja sunagana. 

262 Agni-grhan nitah purodasah sund (Brhatkatha-slokasamgraha 2,7). 

263 Commentary on BKBh 108,9 ghayam, tam pi chaddiyallayantam tesim 
bhandantanam sunehim cattiyam bhimie va pavittham. See Leumann 1897: 
44,21 in Balbir 1993: 437. 

264 Kautilya 2,29,27 uda-svicchva-varahebhyo dadyuh. 
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meat and blood,2® in Pali literature meat?©° and bones,2° but also 
curds,?°8 lumps of milkrice?® and “dog’s bits” (suvadna-pinda)*”, and 
in a palace even the same food as the king.?’! In AV 1,14,4 also the 
human afterbirth is given to the dog. Dogs are not only gourmands, 
but also gourmets, for it seems proverbial that, when there is (enough) 
fish (!) and meat (in the house), the dogs do not resort to a cadaver.?’2 
A Punjabi pet in an aristocratic household in the 20" century obtained 
halva, i.e. sago mixed with ghee and sugar into a rich paste.?’3 “For 
the quality of its barks” a dog is given a mixture of milk and a pair of 
dogs made of dough, after worshipping these substances with a pure 
mind.2”4 Sometimes a dog is used as a tester which, however, then 
can prove lethal.?”5 





265 Das 2003: 119 quoting Susruta and Caraka. 

266 Spk II 295,11 on SamyuttaNikaya III 87,25 even indicates the way dogs eat 
meat by tearing at it: na rapam sunakho viya mamsam luifcitva luicitva 
khadati. Infernal dogs rend limbs off bodies: sd@rameyds tatah sighram 
Satayanti Sariratah (MarkPur 12,32). 

267 Milindapafha 67,28 kukkuriniyo akkkhalani atthikani mamsani khadanti; Ja 
II 193,26 (Mamsam) dun-nikkhittam sunakha khadimsu. 

268 Ja VI 358,5 dadhim patum aGraddha-sunakho. 

269 Dhp-a I 171,8 sunakhiya gopdlakena vaddhetva diyyamadnam pdaydasa- 
pindam disva. The payasa was made with much ghee: pahittena sappinad 
(170,22). Cf. Hemacandra’s auto-comment (ed. Jambivijaya. Bombay, 
1977), p. 404 vs 8 on his Yogasastra 2,114 (S renikas) payasannam stokam 
stokam Sundm dadau | yaval lilihire Svanas, tavac ca bubhuje svayam || and 
Ja Il 246,27 sunakho .... pinda-bhattam labhanto thila-sariro jato. 

270 Visuddhimagga 344,12 The trsl. ‘dog biscuit’ in PED is wrong. — Bread for 
dogs is called by Lodrick 1981: 19 kutta ki roti in Hindi. 

271 Ja 1 178,2 raja .... sabba-sunakhadnam attano bhojana-sadisam eva nicca- 
bhattam patthapetva. Also in Homer, noblemen like Priam and Achilles 
keep canine table companions (tpameChnesg Kbvec), Achilles as many as 
nine which follow him in battle (Iliad 23,173). For a picture of dogs at the 
couches used at meals on a 6" cent. BCE Greek crater see Dalby 1996: 
frontispiece and fig. 18. 

272 Lamehi a ldavallaham to kkhahisi maccha-mamSakam edehim maccha- 
mamsakehim sunaa malaam na Sevanti (Mrcch 1,26). Cf. BIS 5433: a dog 
gnaws at a shoe even if he has good food. 

273 Godden 1972: 334. 

274 Sternbach 1974-: 4446. 

275 KSS 75,146 sa pakvannam dattavams tatah sadrameydya sa ca tat- 
khaditvdiva vyapadyata. 
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Dogs often lick at something thus making it unusable.?”° Therefore 
the cub which was beaten by Janamejaya’s brothers complains to his 
mother that he had neither looked nor licked at the offering and yet 
was punished (vide infra). Such licking apparently occurred so often 
as to become more or less proverbial. Ravana, too, entered the sacrifi- 
cial ground as an impure dog.”’” In the Devasarman story this seer 
calls upon Parasurama to take care that in his absence Indra does not 
spoil his wife. The verb avalihati literally means ‘to lick off.’?7* If a 
dog manages to lap the oblation it shows that the king has failed in his 
legal duty of inflicting punishment.?’”? Thus it is clear that, when a 
dog licks the axle of a chariot carrying a Jain monk, this is considered 
an offence against the order.28° Smacking noises made by a dog when 
eating are described as pat-patam.”®! Utsarga and bali oblations are 
thrown on the ground for dogs, canddlas and birds.?** In the same 
way bread, which is used in the transference of evil, is thrown to 
dogs, when a corpse is carried to the burning ghat in Gujarat “in order 
to rest the soul of the deceased” ,?° if not to take away the evil influ- 
ence of the sight (cf. below under 3.5). It is a realistic observation that 
a dog swallows without chewing as the Atharvaveda maintained 
with respect to Rudra’s dogs.?8* Unrealistic, however, seems to 





276 E. g. BaudhSS 14,9:16 a-medhya-bhitasydiva $vdvaghratasya .... yad u 
canyad a-medhyam manyate. Such food may be given to raksasas (Mbh 
13,23,5f.). According to BaudhDhS 1,4,6,4 pots touched by a dog must be 
heated until they are red-hot to become pure again. See also under 
3.4.1. 

277 Ram 7,18,6 Ravanah pravisat yajnam sarameya ivdsucih. 

278 Yatha rucim ndavalihed devéndro, Bhrgu-sattama !, kratav upahitam ny- 
astam havih svéva duratmavan, Mbh 13,40,39. 

279 Manu VII 21. It is a bad omen when a dog carries away an oblation 
(purodasa; BKSS 2,7). 

280 Ohabhasya 193 (Mette 1974: 30). 

281 Tam pata-patam ti khadamanam ekam sunakham disva, Sv 996,20. Cf. 
perhaps AV 11,2,30 ailaba-kard. 

282 MarkPur 29,23 and 46; VisnuDhS 67,26. Naunidhirama, Sar6ddhara 3,41. 

283 Abbott 1932: 406. According to Stevenson 1920: 193 feeding dogs in this 
world serves to keep Yama’s two dogs in good temper towards the spirit of 
the deceased, cf. 238. According to Diodorus III 62 the dying Persian had to 
give a dog a morsel, see also Jung 1973: 302f. 

284 Rudrdsyailabakarébhyo ’ samsitkta-gilébhyah idém mahasyebhyo §vabhyo 
akaram namah (AV 11,2,30). 
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be a dog drinking sour rice gruel.28° Milk does not stay in a 
lowly container like a dog’s belly,28° but buttermilk is recom- 
mended.?87 

Like a dog, a soul not having acquired dharma in previous 
existences eats food left over by others, according to Hemacandra. 788 
For humans, food remnants left by a dog are better than food 
obtained unlawfully, 78° but their consumption has to be atoned 
for by drinking a decoction of the Helianthus (sunflower) or 
Clerodendrum indicum (a Verbenacea plant).2°° Ja VI 63,19* 
the Bodhisatta eats fried meat a dog had stolen, but left.2?! A member 
of a candala family, living on food left by dogs, is badly reborn.?9? 
A dog eating very little is a bad omen and causes misery in the 
house.?93 

Thus far the data from literature. The actual normal practice, which 
may not be very different from the past, is described by the Wisers as: 
“Dogs are rarely fed. Mangy and alive with fleas and ticks, they wan- 
der about the village lanes, stealing any unguarded food or devouring 
any waste which their desperate noses scent. Our suggestion that 
puppies unprovided for be drowned, is met with gentle remonstrance. 
Yet those which do not starve in infancy are allowed to grow up into 
an existence of constant fighting over stray scraps, until they die and 
are devoured by vultures and their starving brothers.”294 In Mumbai 
Jains keep a vegetarian dog asylum (p.c. Mr Manish Modi; see 





285 Sabbehi pi padehi suvadna-doniyam kaiijiyam pivanaka-sunakhassa aiinam 
sunakham disva bhubhu-kkaranam viya ... (Vibh-a 477,4). 

286 Salibhadracarita 5,57 ksiram Svanédare ..... na tisthati, see Bloomfield 
1923: 290. 

287 Udasvic chva-varahebhyo dadyuh, Kaut 2,29,27. 

288 Hemacandra, Trisasti 1,1,312 and Parisista 3,260 in a simile. 

289 Ja VI 63,26f.* na capi me ... a-bhakkho yam hoti cattam gihino sunakhassa 
va. Ye keci bhoga idha dhamma-laddhda, sabbo bha[k]kho “an-avajjo” ti 
vutto. 

290 Manu 11,159 viddala-kakdkhicchistam jagdhva@ Svana-kulasya ca \ kesa- 
kitavapannam ca pibed brahma-suvarcalam ll . 

291 [sunakh’-|Ucchitthakam, Janaka, bhuiijase tvam. 

292 Sunakhocchitta-bhatta-bhunjanaka-candala-kule jadto, Apadana-atthakatha 
335,14f. 

293 Varahamihira 89,10. 

294 Wiser 1963: 68. Cf. Alsdorf 1962:3. 
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also Glasenapp 1999: 371 [panjrapol] and Tobias 1991: 34). Dholes 
are said to be “living on .... deer and wild pig in the Indian 
jungles”.295 


2.5.2 Excreted substances 


Dogs are made to vomit after drinking buttermilk with kusa grass, in 
order to find out if it is they who have ruined the king’s chariot by 
gnawing at and swallowing the straps.29° Dog’s vomit seems to be the 
summum of disgustingness and is found in an unrealistic simile to 
prove that things are devoid of mutual concern and reviewing: “Just 
as when in a dog’s trough there is dog’s vomit, neither the trough 
knows: ‘there is dog’s vomit in me’, nor does the vomit know: ‘I am 
in a dog’s trough’.?9” The vomit also occurs three times in the Visud- 
dhimagga: ahdaro (...) suvana-doniyam thita-suvana-vamathu viya 
parama-jeguccha-bhavam upagacchati.2°% Yet dogs sometimes 
lick it up again; thus in Pindanijjutti 192 we find sunaya-vanta 
as a-bhojja and Hemacandra?” lets Rathanemi ask Rajimati who 
was deserted by the latter's brother, her husband, and is 
now approached by her brother-in-law: “Am I a dog that you 
talk about drinking vomit ?” (Johnson). Rathanemi, however, is asked 
to drink the milk Rajimati had vomited to give him a lesson. For this 
divergence, which also occurs between Haribhadra on Dasaveyaliya 
6,7 and Devendra on Utt 22,42, etc., see Alsdorf’s article vantam 
apatum.> 





295 Crooke 1906: 142. 

296 Koleyya-sunakhe andpetva thokam takkam ca dabba-tindni ca aharapetha ! 
(Ja I 177,23; this reference of takka is missing in Yamazaki’s and Ousaka’s 
index Oxford, 2003). 

297 Yatha suvadna-doniyam thite suvadna-vamathumhi na suvadna-doni jandati: 
“mayi suvdna-vamathu thito” ti ndpi suvana-vamathu janati: “aham su- 
vana-doniyam thito” ti ... (Vibhanga-a 62,29ff.) Aniamaniiam abhoga- 
paccavekkhana-rahita ete dhamma (Vism 353,24f. with Nanamoli’s trsl. in 
which ‘consideration’ would be better than ‘reviewing’). 

298 Vism 344,17; further 259,17 and 358,28. 

299 Trisasti® 8,9,269 kim aham Ssvdsmi vanta-panaya vaksi yat ? Cf. Parisista 
1,379 bhavisyasi vantasi nikrstah kukkurdd api. 

300 Alsdorf 1974: 178 ff. 
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The milk of a bitch is not fit for a fivefold bath of consecration in 
ViraSaivism?9! and serves only a dog, but it can be used in magic (see 
3.5.3). 

To pass urine, used of (male) dogs, is called in Sanskrit 
(ava)mutrayati or jangham utksipati, in Pali passavam karoti. The 
first form occurs, when a dog raises its leg at a tree, which foretells 
good luck to achieve the purpose of a journey,*”? and when it makes 
water into the hand of a drunkard.*°? The second idiom, when it 
piddles at the pedestal of a Siva idol,3° the last, in Pali, when the 
deity Pancasikha changes himself into a dog, and micturates in front 
of five brahmins.*% The story of a dog urinating on sesame seeds and 
thus defiling them,*°° may be a later recension in which the dog only 
nibbled at them. Before expelling urine dogs are said to be fond of 
smelling the plant kuldhala, identified by MW as kokasima, Coryza 
terebinthina or Celsia coromandelina.3°’ For dogs’ urine allegedly 
blinding tigers see sub 2.7 (p. 54). Passing urine on horses or ele- 
phants and then going in front of a traveller predicts the latter will 
have a succesful undertaking.3°° When Bhils besetting Nala are com- 
pared to dogs surrounding an elephant,*? this may just characterize 
the men and hardly represents a real situation for the animals. If an 
oblation is defiled by dogs’, cats’ etc., excrements, it should be 
thrown into water.3!° 

To tread in canine faeces (vacca) in gutters, as a barefoot monk 
may have to do in order to reach a house door, is of course repuls- 





301 Basavanna, 1967: 73 no 223. 

302 AgniPur 232,19 avamitrya vrajati Subham desam tatha drumam .... Cf. 
Varahamihira 89,1. 

303 Hemacandra, Yogasastra 3,11 madyapasya .. .. mittrayanti mukhe svano. Cf. 
Bloomfield 1919: 61 and p. 82 below. 

304 KSS 61,210 sv@ devasydruhya pithikam jangham utksipya ..... 

305 Ja V 389,29 Pajicasikho .... atta-bhavam jahitva sunakho hutvad tesam pu- 
rato passavam karonto .... 

306 Paficatantra 2,85 (NSP ed. Bombay, 1950: 161,18) tilanadm madhye kascit 
sdrameyo mutrétsargam cakara. Cf. Hertel 1904: 127 (= KSS 61,106) and 
Edgerton 1965: 88. 

307 Susruta 1,138,17 in PWB. 

308 Varahamihira, Brh 89,1. 

309 Hemacandra, Tri® 8,3,492. 

310 BaudhSS 27,9 (Dandekar 1958:465). 
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ive.*!! This unpleasant quality makes it very proper for infernal 
punishment. Thus it says in Manu X 91 that whoever applies 
sesamum to any other purpose than food, unguents or dana, will be 
reborn a worm in dog’s dirt,!? just as the Karitalal copper-plate grant 
(C.E. 493-4) says that he who confiscates land will suffer that fate.?!3 
And a soma-seller becomes in his next life a usurer and, going to hell 
three hundred times, lives on dog’s dung.*!+ According to the Skanda- 
Purana, those who hear the Katha while chewing betel leaf are made 
to eat doggy dreck in hell.3!5 

Another application of excrement, together with hair, nails, etc. of 
various animals, among them dogs, is prescribed by Susruta for the 
preparation of oil and ghee to be used internally, as well as in sniffing 
and as unguents for the cure of all sorts of mental disorders.3!° Seeing 
dog dirt is fatal to friends.7!” See further under 3.5. 


2.5.3 Diseases 


Blindness in dogs is caused by fever.>!8 

The canine disease most referred to is eranda ‘rabies’?! and the 
animals affected by it are called (a)la(r)ka,?2° in Middle-Indian 
alakka; the adjective is Glarka resp. dlakka.*?! The illness is described 
by Susruta: “The bodily Vayu (wind) in conjunction with the 
(aggravated) Kapha (phlegm) of a jackal, dog, wolf, bear, tiger or any 





311 Visuddhimagga 343,21. 

312 Cf. BaudhDhS 2,1,2,26. 

313 Saletore 1943: 550, and 552 quoting the Brhaspatisamhita (11—-12" cent.) 
26 ff. Sva-vistayam krmih. 

314 Somam ... vikriyadd Srotriyo vardhusi bhitva .... narakam trimSatam pradpya 
Sva-vistam upajivati (Mbh cr.ed. 13,104,14). 

315 Dange 1986: 117. 

316 Susruta, Utt 60,29, cf. 60,25. Cf. dog excrement used in a medico-magic 
procedure by the Hittites (Collins 2002: 322), and by the ancient Jews (Loth 
1994: 784). 

317 VarahamihiraBrS 51,18 gaja-go-sundm purisam dhana-yuvati-suhyd- 
vindsa-karam. 

318 BrahmaPur (Wiesbaden, 1987) 40,115. 

319 See Bollée 1998 HI: 53. 

320 On its etymology see Burrow 1972: 45 and Mayrhofer, EWAia II 15. 

321 Bhattapaccakkhana-painna 125 dlakka-visam va purisassa. 
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other such ferocious beast affects the sensory nerves of these animals 
and overwhelms their instinct and consciousness. The tails, jaw-bones 
(i. e., neck) and shoulders of such infuriated animals naturally droop 
down, attended with a copious flow of saliva from their mouths. The 
beasts in such a state of frenzy, blinded and deafened by rage, roam 
about and bite each other ....A person bitten by a rabid animal barks 
and howls like the animal by which he is bitten,*2? imitates it in many 
other ways and, bereft of the specific functions and facilities of a hu- 
man subject, ultimately dies .....”°23 This unlucky development is al- 
luded to in a simile in the Uttararamacarita.*2* “Dogs which go mad 
are allowed to wander dangerously until they die, or until untouch- 
ables agree to beat them to death. When one of our own dogs con- 
tracted rabies, our neighbors ... disapproved of the shooting of our 
dog.” Nevertheless the Agni-Pur 279,58 states as a remedy a 
draught consisting of the juice of the Arka plant (Calotropis Gigan- 
tea),32° sesamum oil and ground sesamum with jaggery; it should 
quite quickly suppress the dog-poison, which is hard to be re- 
strained.3?27_ Another recipe was a decoction of karnikara 
(Pterospermum acerifolium) and sauvira (jujube) plants, mixed with 
honey and three pungent substances [pepper, etc.] and combined with 
the seed of a creeper, sugar and milk.*8 Susruta prescribes a similar 
treatment for a man bitten by an Glarka.3?9 In the Bombay region 





322 Kavinda, too, howls like a mad dog when possessed by the yaksa Naradeva: 
aham ummattaka-sunakho viya viravami (Ja VI 383,14). 

323 Susruta, Kalpa. V1 4ff. translated by Bhishagratna 1963: 733f. Hemacandra, 
Tri° 1,2,39 confirms this in a simile. — In Uttarpradesh alone about 200 
people died every day in 1985 after being bitten by mad dogs (Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung of April 26, 1985). 

324 Para-grha-vasa-ditsanam ...... alarkam visam iva sarvatah prasrtam, 1,40. 

325 Wiser 1963: 69. Yet a bad king may be put to death like a mad dog (Mbh 
13,61,33). 

326 S. K. Jain 1991: 42 and 209 confirms the use of Calotropis against hydro- 
phobia, p. 14 of the root of Aegle marmelos, and p. 70 of Datura metel 
against dogbite, but not of Sesame (p. 163) or Saccharum officin. (p. 158). 

327 Arka-ksiram tilam tailam palalam ca gudam samam \|_ panam jayati 
durvaram Sva-visam Sighram eva ca | 

328 Sternbach 8829 karnikadra-sasauvira-guptam tri-katu-madhavim \ yasti- 
dhanya-guda-ksiram dasto matta-Sund pibet. 

329 Susruta, Kalpa VI (or VII in the ed. Calcutta, 1917) 8B. 
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about 1900, the victim of a rabid dog went to a dog’s well (kutri 
bavadi) inhabited by a vacharo, a spirit who cures hydrophobia, with 
two earthen cups with milk, with a paisa in each, and emptied the 
contents into the water, in the hope of being healed. There is such a 
well near Sholapur in the Deccan.**° A sick animal designated as mad 
dog seems to be used also in a simile for a person unable to tell 
pure from impure.**! The dog bite in Agni-Pur 170,45 is not deter- 
mined as caused by rabies and therefore only requires a krcchra-vrata 
as a penance for being touched by an impure being. In Gujarat the 
goddess Hadkai protects against rabies, and therefore rides a black 
and white dog with a curved hairy tail.°32 Alarka is also a worm with 
eight legs, sharp canine teeth and needlelike hairs, the rebirth of a 
raksasa.>°3 

Mange is rare in literature: only one reference was found, in a 13" 
century Pali text, where a brahmin saw a mangy dog in a resthouse 
and out of pity healed him by means of the sap of a black creeper?4 
pressed into sour buttermilk,3*° probably for external use. Yet the dis- 
ease cannot have been rare. Alsdorf, at any rate, saw many mangy 
dogs on his travels in 1930.7* “Do not die like a dog’”?” says Vidura 
and thus adhorts her son to engage in battle. Dying thus is infamous 
for a ksatriya. 

Dogs, horses and asses are believed to soon forget pain.3*8 





330 Enthoven 1924: 107. 

331 Rasavahini (Colombo, 1961) 187,25* a-jananto khitta-citto bhave tam 
a-sucim sucim | garutabbe a-jananto ummatto sunakho viya. \\ 

332 Fischer / Jain / Shah 1982: 82. 

333 Mbh 12,3,13. 

334 Vanda tessellata Roxburghii (MW), an orchid (S. K. Jain 1991: 185, where 
it is stated to be used against sores). 

335 Brahmano .... kuttha-rogdtura-sunakham disva tasmim karufinena_nila- 
vallim takk’-ambile madditva pdyesi. Sunakho upasanta-rogo pdkatiko 
hutva .... (Rasavahini 2,8,3 ed. Geiger). 

336 2005: 193f. 

337 Mbh 5, 131,9 ma svéva nidhanam vraja ! 

338 Paficatantra V 6 vs 56 (ed. Kosambi. Bombay, 1950, p. 331). 
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2.6 Nature and behaviour (Sauvana; Pali kukkurakappa, 
kukkuranam gamandakara) 


Canine behaviour is described by Buddhaghosa as ‘standing, sitting 
... answering calls of nature, and showing the teeth after seeing other 
dogs’ .39 Yet there are other physical aspects as, e.g., barking; 
scratching; digging holes; wagging the tail, e.g., in order to get food; 
gnawing a bone or, as an alternative, a shoe; rolling on the ground and 
a particular way of copulating. 

Dogs distinguish themselves audibly from other animals by 
barking, for which the RV has the word rd@yati: ‘bark at a thief, 
Sarameya, or a dacoit; regressive one,*4 you bark at those who sing 
Indra’s praise ....’.341 From the epic onwards we also find the 
onomatopoeic verbs bukkati and bhasate, Pali bhasati and bhu[s|sati, 
bhisati, further Sa. gdyate, ruvati, virauti and svanati*?; Pa. 
(vi)ravati > hum karoti?+ and bhum bhum karoti. The last expres- 
sion is used of a dog ascetic who imitates his idols.*4> BHS bukkati**6 
and Pkt b(h)ukkai**’ are rare. Hala uses the latter form when he says 
that a lascivious woman trains her dog with food and drink to greet 
her lover, but to bark at the master of the house when he comes home. 
Bhasati occurs in the Mahabharata when Ekalavya shoots seven ar- 





339 Ps III 101,18 ff. ad M I 388,1. 

340 ? Cf. perhaps vivartana ‘backing off’ in Mbh 5,70,71. 

341 Stendm raya, Sdrameya, tdskaram va punah-sara ! Stotin Indrasya rayasi 
(RV 7,55,3). 

342 MarkPur 12,27 Svanas .... svananti. 

343 For Ja IV 183,13* kim ravi sunakho tava (B‘°), C°E® read kim dhira, S*: vi- 
ravi. 

344 Dhp-a I 173,1 used of a dog which sees a Paccekabuddha fly away in the 
sky and barks out of grief, then dies. There is, however, for hum karitvad a 
variant bhukkaritvd. 

345 Bhum bhum_ katva hattha-padde sammifijitva sunakho viya  nisidi 
(Papaficasiidani III 101,3). 

346 Karmavacana 22,7; 26,1. 

347 Pischel § 209: Hala, Sattasai (ed. Weber) 664 (not in Patwardhan’s ed.) 
khdnena a panena a taha gahio mandalo adaandi jaha jaram ahinandai 
bhukkai ghara-samie ente. Further bhukkau chanayandahu sarameu ‘let the 
dog bark at the full-moon’ (Shriyan 1969: 172). 
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rows into the mouth of a dog because he barks at him.*4® The man 
may have deemed it a bad omen, just as Veda recital has to stop, 
when a dog barks,34? and barking in dreams portends misfortune.3°° 
Bhusati and variants occur in the story of the cowherd who 
has trained his dog to fetch a Paccekabuddha by barking three 
times at the door of his hut.*°! When seeing the monk leaving 
through the air, it barked before having a heart attack from grief.*>? 
A dog also hum karoti to indicate that it has found something 
buried in the earth.453 Barking at the Buddha can have serious 
consequences, as the Tathagata is said to have told the former 
brahmin Todeyya, reborn a dog in his own former house: 
“Todeyya, as you formerly offended me by barking at me and also 
now bark (at me), you will go to the Avici hell.”>4 It is deemed dan- 
gerous, if a dog barks at the full moon and at the sun at sunrise?°° 
(see further under 3.5.2). At the sound of dogs, asses or camels the 
study of the Veda must be interrupted.*°”7 When Sakka turned Matali 
into a dog, his barking was one of the loudest three sounds in Jam- 
budvipa.3°8 





348 Bhasatah sunah sapta saran mukhe .. ... mumoca (Nisddah), Mbh 
1,123,19ff. Cf. Katharatnakara 185,20 where Arjuna is surprised to see a 
dog the mouth of which is full of arrows shot by a Bhil, but which do not 
hurt its lips, palate, tongue or teeth: Arjunah svanam ekam a- 
viddhdadhar6sta-talu-rasand-dasanaih saraih purna-mukham Glokya. 

349 ApDhS 1,3,10.19; Manu IV 115; AgniPur 162,15. 

350 Enthoven 1924: 245. 

351 Sv 317,20f. and more fully Dhp-a I 171. 

352 Sunakhassa tam akasena gacchantam disva hum karitvd thitassa .. .. 
hadayam phalitam, Dhp-a 1 173,1. 

353 Sunakho .... hum hum ti karonto .... padena pathavim khanitva satinam 
adasi (Papaficasidani V 10,9f.). 

354 Nam Bhagavad avoca: “Todeyya, tvam pubbe pi mam: bho bho ti pari- 
bhavitva sunakho jato, idani pi bhukkaram katva Avicim gamissasiti” 
(Sumangalavilasini 384,25). Cf. the fate of Udayana who set his dogs on a 
Pratyeka-buddha and was therefore devoured by dogs in 500 subsequent 
births (Lacote 1908: 246). 

355 Shriyan 1969: 172 bhukkau chanayandahu sarameu. 

356 Surydédaye ’rkabhimukho virauti .. .. yadi sarameyah, Varahamihira, BrhS 
89,2, see further under 3.5.2. 

357 Manu 4,115 sva-kharéstre ca ruvati. Cf. ApDhS 1,3,10,19, etc. 

358 Ja IV 182,17 ff. 
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To quiet a dog one says ced ced ! to it.>°? 

The whelp, which in the beginning of the Mahabharata approached 
Janamejaya’s long sattra and was beaten by his brothers, ran howling 
to his mother, the deva-suni Sarama, who then went to Janamejaya 
and prophesied that an unseen danger would come to him.*® Intra- 
uterine communication, which we know since RV 4,18,2, is not re- 
stricted to gods**! and humans, but takes place also in canine em- 
bryos, who barked at and wanted to bite a man whom their mother 
greeted by licking his feet.°° 

For gdyate in a proverb see under 3.2. — Barking is designated as 
pratiravana,>® bukkana and bhasana?™, bhasita?® ; in Pa. bhubhuk- 
karana®®, bhum-karana®®’ and bhusita>®; in BHS buk-kdra2 In 
Rangoon in the sixties the present author noticed that every day at 
about 11a. m. the dogs would howl near the monasteries, waiting for 
the monks to return from their alms round. They would often get, as 
he was told, the cold mixture in the alms bowls, while the monks 
would eat fresh warm meals, thus reducing the alms-tour to a mere 
opportunity for laymen to collect karmic merit. People knowing the 
canine language (sdna-ruta) are mentioned in the Kuvalayamala, p. 
184,14. For the howl of a dog Desinamamala 1,132 states unnuio 
humkaro gagan6nmukhasya sunah sabdah. On Sva-nisa, ‘the night in 





359 ParGrS I 16,24. 

360 Sa Janamejayasya bhratrbhir abhihato rorityamano matuh samipam 
upagacchat .... (Mbh I 3,2). See Hiltebeitel 2001: 170. Iranian influence ? 
(see Willman-Grabowska 1931: 31). Cf. Hemacandra 1958: 698 kim api 
bhayam tat patati, yena samapsyate janma. On unseen perils in Graeco- 
Egyptian magic see Bonner 1950: 95-102. 

361 See Bollée 2005a: 6. At BrahmaPur 124,53 ff. Indra enters Diti’s womb in 
order to cut the embryo of Agastya’s son to pieces though it implores him 
not to do so. From the pieces the Maruts arise who, still from the womb, in- 
form Agastya that Indra had acted like a dog-eater. 

362 Chavannes 1910: C 252. 

363 Kautilya 5,5,11. Cf. Mbh 5,70,71 pratirava ‘bark in reply’. 

364 Hemacandra, Abhidh 1407. 

365 Jatakamala 23,8. 

366 Vibhanga-a 477,5. 

367 Jataka VI 355,5. 

368 In Jataka IV 182,17 Indra’s dog Mahdakanho .... maha-bhusitam bhusi. 

369 Cf. Bab in Iosephus Alexandrinus’ De acc., p. 32,23 and Lilja 1976: 47, also 
for the verb BavGow. 
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which dogs howl’ (PWB), the authorities differ, for Vasu?” thinks it 
means “tomorrow night.’ We do not know the kind of noise made by 
Rudra’s dogs in AV 11,2,30 ailaba-kard. Usually a dog will growl 
before barking. The noun for this, ksveda, occurs in Mbh 5,70,71. In 
Pali it is (kukkura-)kijita, as Buddhaghosa tells us.?7! For attacks see 
at 3.1.7. Before a stronger enemy a dog will bare his teeth and growl, 
but then slink away;?’? to his own abode, however, a dog, too, be- 
comes terrifying. 377 The sound him is made by dogs holding paws 
around their leader, a white dog, in order to obtain food from the seer 
Dalbhya Baka.?”* Sanskrit expresses this flattering somebody by a 
dog by the verb /adati.37> A dog’s sneezing and scratching as portents 
are dealt with in 3.5.2. 

The animal also scratches the earth for things buried there?” and is 
in the habit of scratching,*”’ or digging a hole, for a lair.>”8 

“When one tosses a morsel to a dog, it wags its tail, rolls at the feet 
(of the giver), falls on the ground and turns up its face and belly to- 
wards him.”3”? “If a dog comes face-to-face with him in a joyous 
mood frolicking and rolling on the ground in front of him, then ... 
will there be great gain of wealth ... to the person who starts on a 
journey.” 78° A dog is a conservative animal and will gnaw a shoe 
even if made a king.**! 





370 1891:319 on Panini 2,4,25. 

371 Ps III 100,26. 

372 Sternbach 1974: 7321, 8816. 

373 Sake gehe kukkuro vi dava cando bhodi (Mrcch 1,43). 

374 ChUp 1,12,4; Ruben 1935: 134. See further infra under 3.1.7. 

375 Alamkararatnakara 61 b (R. Schmidt, Nachtrdge zum Sanskrit-Worterbuch). 

376 Suni nidhadna-sthanam amhrind cakhana (Hemacandra, Pari°® 2, 352; it re- 
mains open why this is said of a bitch). — Cf. Konig 1984: 63 f. 

377 Panini 1,3,21 vart.: apaskirate Svdsraydrthi ‘the dog scratches to make his 
lair’. 

378 Hemac, Pari? 2,352; Surasundart 2,103 peccha imam ... sunaham cullie 
sunna-gehammi siena kunakunantam kharakhara-khaddam khanemanam. 

379 Paftc I 10 (Edgerton 1965: 27). The text (1924: 19) runs: la@ngula-calanam 
adhas caranévapatam bhiimau nipatya vadanédara-darsanam ca Ssva 
pinda-dasya kurute. Trsl. 1924: 278. Cf. below, Hitopadesa 3,42, and KSS 
61, 212. In Harsacarita 225,1a kliba’s mean fawnings are compared to a 
dog. 

380 Sternbach 1974: 5097. 

381 Hitopadesa 3,7,58. 
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Moreover, canine sex life did not fail to catch the interest of some 
authors. According to Silanka even an emaciated, one-eyed, limp- 
ing,°*? deaf, tailless, hungry, old dog whose neck is hurt by pots and 
bowls, whose body is polluted by wounds, moist with pus, and hun- 
dreds of ant peoples, is affected by passion even when bitten.**? Thus 
also Hala writes: ““ May my (pet) bitch, who when she departs for an- 
other village draws after her a whole pack of hounds, live for a hun- 
dred years in unimpaired charm (i.e. sexual attractiveness).” 354 
Struck by the characteristic that dogs turn away after copulation,**> he 
asks “from where has the dog who (formerly) flattered (coaxed his 
mate) in that manner (i.e. abundantly), (now) learnt that (well-known) 
(art of) turning away his face, the moment his object (viz, coitus) is 
achieved ?” insinuating that they learnt it from his brother-in-law.*%° 
Dogs and jackals mate with their sisters; the Koliyans used this be- 
haviour offensively against the Sakiyans, see 3.2.1. The canine repro- 
duction process seems pleasant only in the beginning just as debts, 
pregnancy, etc., thus suggesting a transfer of human experience.3*’ In 
their mating period — Bhadrapada (Aug.—Sept.) — dogs should not be 
considered as bad omens.*** It is of course wrong, when Dhammapiala 
states that a bitch brings forth one pup in the sixth or seventh month 
(after impregnation).**° 





382 For modern animals with this defect when run over by a train Alsdorf 
coined the term canis ferroviarius tripes. See also his remarks in 2005: 193. 

383 Tika I 115a 3 on Siyagada 1,4,2,1 krsah kanah khaftjah Sravana-rahitah 
ksudha-ksamo jirnah pitharaka-kapdalardita-galah | vranaih pitya-klinnaih 
krmi-kula-Satair Gvila-tanuh sunim anveti $va hatam api ca hanty eva 
madanah. 

384 Anna-ggdma-pauttha kaddanti mandalana rimcholim akkhandia-sohagga 
varisa-saam jiau me sunid (689; Patwardhan 627). 

385 Nivattiya-kajja-parammuhd sunayd (688). See also Emeneau 1943: 163 and 
ef. Harsacarita 222,14 sariram ksapayatah Suna iva _ nija-dara- 
paranmukhasya. 

386 Saccam sahasu, deara ! Taha-taha caduaraena sunaena nivvattia-kajja- 
param muhattanam sikkhiam katto ? (690; Patwardhan 1980: 628 whose 
translation is quoted here). 

387 Sukraniti III 578f. quoted after Meyer 1926: 855. 

388 Brhatsamhita 86,27. Dogs, however, have two mating periods, the other one 
being Phalguna (Febr./March). 

389 Dhp-a I 171,14 sunakhi chatthe va sattame va mdse ekam kukkuram vijayi. 
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In the Chinese Tipitaka a canine code is mentioned which pre- 
scribes that a dog can only enter another house leaving its tail out- 
side.3% 

Dogs live in packs, Sva-gana (Panini 4,4,11), sva-cakra (Mbh 
12,136,109), Sva-yiitha®®! or, in Pali, kukkura-samgha. Hunters stay 
with their packs of dogs outside the army camp*” and the Anguttara- 
Nikaya mentions the Licchavi youngsters who strayed near Vesali 
with bows strung and surrounded by a canine pack.*”? In RV 8,46,28a 
royal procession is said to be urged on by dogs;3*4 one can imagine 
them barking and running along. 

According to Canakya, man should learn six qualities from a dog: 
to eat much, but be content with little, to sleep well, be alert, be at- 
tached to his master**> and be courageous.*”° This opinion is confirm- 
ed in literature. Thus dogs are said on the one hand to be voracious,*”” 
esp. those of a confectioner,3?8 probably because he may use eggs 
and/or ghee. A dog is afraid of rivals, as it does not know when it will 
get its next meal. On the other hand, they will subsist on very little.39 
In north Kafiristan it is believed that the dog was created to awaken 





390 Chavannes 1910: C 277f. 

391 Mbh 14,54,15; VamanaPur, Saromah. 26,56. 

392 Kautilya 10,1,11. 

393 AN III 75,23 Licchavi-kumaraka .... kukkura-samgha-parivuta. See also 
Bollée 1981: 179 and Das 2000: 112f. 

394 ASvésitam rajésitam Sunésitam prdjma tad .... (Geldner: “vom Hund getrie- 
ben [dieser Zug des KGnigs]’”), cf. AiG IL,1: 201 and 212 “von Hunden 
getrieben”, which seems more realistic. 

395 Mbh 12,117,10 said of a vegetarian dog with a human disposition: tasya 
rser upavistasya pdda-mile maha-muneh | manusyavad gato bhavah sneha- 
baddho’ bhavad bhrsam. \\ See Hiltebeitel 2001: 200. 

396 Bahv-asi sv-alpa-samtustah su-nidro laghu-cetanah | svami-bhaktas ca 
Suras ca — sad ete Svanato gundah \| (Rajaniti VI 20 < Kressler 1907: 21). 

397 Cf. giddha sunaya-siyala mamsam khdayanti asana-tanhae; je vi hu khayanti 
nara, te tehi sama (Paum 22,84) and further , e.g., Apollonius’ Argonautica 
3,1058 (Lilja 1976: 100); Lilja 1976: 106. 

398 Kandukasyéva kukkurah sprhayaluh (Hemac, Tri? 1,2,856). 

399 Hitopadesa (ed. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1955) 3,41  sv-alpa-sndyu- 
vasdvasesa-malinam nirmamsam apy asthikam sva labdhva paritosam eti. 
A dog’s way of life (sva-vrtti), the life of a dogsbody, forbidden to brah- 
mins, is to go about and hardly receive anything (yathd hi Svd preryate 
krcchrena ca labhate .... (Medhatithi on Manu IV 4 and 6). 
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man.*°? Dogs’ sleep is considered a sign of quiet and peace,*”! though 
it is proverbially light.4°2 In the Mrcchakatika, Sarvilaka boasts of 
being a dog in judging the strength of a person asleep or awake.4% 
The Rbhus are woken up by their dog,*™ but, if not treated well, a dog 
may refuse to awaken its master, when burglars plunder the house at 
night. A king should be active like a dog.4 

Sometimes a dog’s attention is not unselfish as when it guards a 
butcher’s hut.4°7 It shows its attachment to its master (lit.: food-giver) 
by wagging its tail, falling down at his feet, laying itself on the 
ground and showing its face and belly,*%% a juvenile gesture of 
humility by which the adult dog shows that it wishes to play 
with its master.4°? Here it seems also to express a friendly request 
to get something. This is because it is unable to fill his stomach 
even though free.*!° The heart of a dog attached to a paccekabuddha 
broke when it saw him flying up and disappearing in the sky, 
because animals are straightforward and not given to deceit, 
whereas men think one thing and say something different.4!! See fur- 
ther 3.1.7. 

A dog behaves like a lion when its master is near; thus a king 
should go at the head of his army and make it fight under his 
eyes.4!2 





400 Jettmar 1975: 85. For other myths about the origin of dogs see Thompson / 
Balys 1958: A 1831 and Lewin 1870: 225. 

401 Mrcchakatika 3,5. 

402 Svana-nidra (MW, no reference). 

403 Yo ’ham .... suptésupta-manusya-virya-tulane $v (3,20). 

404 RV I 161,13. See Krick 1972: 34. 

405 Hemavijaya, Kath° 434,1a dhobi’s dog says “rajako ’yam idanim mama 
bhaktddi na datte. Tenatrarthe naham atma-viryam sajjhayami.” 

406 Mbh 12,138,62 sva-cesta. Cf. Hiltebeitel 2001: 201. 

407 YaéSastilaka 3,130. 

408 Hitopadesa 3,42 langila-calanam adhas-carandvapatam bhiimau nipatya 
vadanédara-darsanam ca $va pinda-dasya kurute. 

409 Klever 1959: 128. 

410 Api sva-cchanda-cari §v@ sv6darapiane ’ksamah (BIS 4381). 

411 Dhp-a I 172,22ff. sunakhassa .... hadayam phalitam. Tiracchana .... uju- 
jatika honti a-kutila, manussa pana annam hadayena cintenti, aniiam mu- 
khena kathenti. 

412 Puraskrtya balam raja yodhayed avalokayan | svaminddhisthitah svapi kim 
na simhayate dhruvam \\ BIS 4136. 
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2.7 Dogs and other animals 


Like humans, dogs are their own worst enemies,*!3 the latter because 
of their smell*!* and food rivalry, though “bones of contention” have 
no counterpart in Indian languages. Thus the great epic shows us hu- 
mans following the example of dogs; “When conciliation fails, fright- 
ful results follow. The learned have noticed all this in a canine con- 
test. First there comes the wagging of tails, then the bark, then the 
bark in reply, then repeated roars, then the circumambulation, then 
the showing of teeth, then repeated roars, then at last the fight” (K. M. 
Ganguli).4!> In his comment on the Pinda-Nijjutti, Malayagiri gives a 
Jain version hereof, the intensity of which is expressed in the Italian 
proverbial simile battersi accanitamente: on his begging tour the 
monk Dharmaghosa stopped at the house of the minister Varattaka, 
whose wife came out with milk rice with ghee and candy, a drop of 
which fell on the ground. When the monk saw that he refused the 
alms. The minister who was looking on was surprised and only un- 
derstood the reason for the refusal after observing that: first flies 
settled on the sweet drop, then spiders caught the flies; a lizard came 
for the spiders, a cat for the lizard, a dog seized the cat, other dogs 
attacked the first one*!® and this resulted in a fight between the dog 
owners. Somadeva depicting the scene at a burning ghat says, that 
flocks of hawks, etc., were frightened by the fighting of canine 
packs.*!7 Regrettably Raghavan does not give a reference for 
sGrameya-vinoda*!® (not in MW) which is the royal pleasure of 
hunting with dogs,4!? whereas Urban/Jansen mention modern shows 





413 Sternbach 9291 sa-jati-parihantarah simhah svanah .... Cf. the designation 
sva-jati-dvis for ‘dog’ in MW. 

414 Castrated dogs have a different smell. 

415 Mbh 5,70,70f.; cf. Lokaniti 2:15 (p. 122) sunakho sunakham disva dantam 
dasseti himsitum. Hiltebeitel 2001: 171. 

416 Dvayor api tayoh Sunor abhit parasparam kalahah (170a 7). 

417 Syena-kulam .... Sva-kula-bhandandad bhitam (YaéSastilaka I 84). 

418 Raghavan 1979: 69. The word is actually found in Manasollasa II 4,1328 (p. 
266) and is the title of ch. 12. 

419 Ja IV 400,10* parikinno supanehi sv-djja raja ti vuccati. Sivaramamutti 
1970: 82. 
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of dogfights in Mohenjo-Daro, which may be connected with 
wagers,*20 

Though domestic cats are late*?! — in literature they do not occur 
before the epic and Pali Vinaya — yet a brick in Chanhu-Daro shows 
traces of a cat hunted by a medium-sized dog *?* named Canis fami- 
liaris tenggeranus var. harappensis by Prashad.*”? This conduct is of- 
ten the subject of similes as in Ram “As a dog before a panther, as a 
cat flees before a dog .... so did the Raksasas flee before the mighty 
Visnu.”474 Budhasvamin depicts the voiced disappointment at the 
birth of a daughter as “a harsh sound, like that of a tom-cat screaming 
on being attacked by a dog, (that) came from inside the house which 
sounded like a dog’s kennel.”4> See further 3.2. The enmity between 
cats, whose characteristics are described by Manu,*2° and dogs 
expressed in the Paficatantra is a recent interpolation, according to 
Hensgen (1958: 39), but he gives no reference,*2” and no editor of the 
famous text has cared to add a glossary. This enmity may also be the 
reason that dogs must be restrained in a rat plague, when cats and 
mongooses are let loose, lest they should chase the cats.428 However, 
when Siva performs ascetism and becomes completely calm, dogs 
play with cats.*?° Dogs catching deer are considered pure.*7° 

Other animals dogs prey on are hares, as early as Harappa, where a 
toy hound was excavated carrying a hare in its mouth,*?! and 
jackals,*32 as in Ja [I 536,5 and Mrcch I 52. The reference Mrcch 





420 Urban/Jansen 1987 : 182. 

421 Hensgen 1958: 39; Zeuner 1967: 325. 

422 Mackay 1943: 222; Conrad 1968: 235. 

423 Quoted in Conrad 1968: 234. 

424 Dvipinéva yatha $vanah, Suna marjarako yatha .... (7,7,21). 

425 § va-grhitasya marjarasyéva kijatah antarbhavanam udbhitah svdagara- 
parusa-srutih (BKSS 21,87). 

426 Manu IV 195. 

427 Perhaps in the prose at Paficat 2,1,25f. (p. 223 in Ryder’s translation 
[Chicago, 1956], to which O’ Flaherty points in 1976: 62 note 22). 

428 Kautilya 4,3,22 with Kangle’s note 22. Yet dogs will also chase rats. 

429 Manmathonmathana 2,21 quoted by O’Flaherty 1976: 288. 

430 BaudhDhS 1,5,9,2. 

431 Vats 1940: 38; 305; Plate Ixxix no 48 ff. 

432 Jackals are the smartest of predators according to Paficatantra III 2 vs 74 
(Kosambi, p. 210) dhirtah .... damstrinam ca Srgdlah. 
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1,28, where dogs in a forest hotly pursue a female jackal, seems less 
clear, because it is a female, and I do not understand Karmarkar’s 
objection that “dogs would not be going after a srgali.”*3> Further, 
dogs chase foxes, as in Patafijali##4 and Hemacandra,**> then also 
boars, hogs,*37 deer,#?8 mainas*? and porcupine, who gore dogs 
and are named Svd-vidh thereafter.*4° 

In the Jataka there can be friendship between a ram and a dog.4! 
Dogs are the lowliest of animals“? — the canddlas among the quadru- 
peds*? — and thus often found together with crows,*+ vultures,4*> 





433 Karmarkar 1950: 363. — Cf. Mrech 1,52. — Think also of sva-bhiru ‘fearing 
dogs > jackal.’ — On “Female animals in Indian literature” see Bollée forth- 
coming. 

434 Mahabhdasya (ed. Kielhorn; Bombay, 1892) I 476. 

435 Siddhahemacandra Il 1,141. 

436 Panini 4,2,104 sva-varahika. Cf. as early as AV 5,13,9 Sva-vidh ‘dog- 
piercer > boar,’ but cf. below Liiders 1940: 178. In RV 10,86,4 the angry 
Indrani shouts that the dog, boar hunter (vardhayu), may snap at Vrsakapi’s 
ear, and in 7,55,4 souls address Sarameya not to bark at them, but to care 
about > hunt a boar. Puspadanta, Jasah. 2,31,5 says of a dog bahu-sitara- 
kula-ghanghala-vayanu ‘whose face means trouble for many families of 
boars.’ Here one is reminded of the proverbial expression “to make some- 
one see the mouth of a dog” (see at 3.1.7 [p. 78]). 

437 Samantapasadika 383,14 f. sunakha-dattam sikaram. — Pigs mating with 
dogs are an evil portent because of which Malyavan warns Ravana to make 
peace with Rama (Ram 6,35,30). 

438 Manorathapirani II 211,28. 

439 Kamala 1984: 116. 

440 Liiders 1940: 178. 

441 Ja VI 353,20* mendassa sunena sakhyam assd. Both are unclean animals 
(SpBr 12,4,1,4). 

442 BKBh 894 distinguishes between tiriya@ ya dutt’ -a-duttha (comm.: dustah: 
hasti[!]-sunakddayah). Mbh cr. ed. 12,139,53 mrganam_ (vl. Srgdaldad) 
adhamam $svanam pravadanti manisinah | tasyé4py adhama uddesah 
Sarirasya Sva-jaghani \| — Remarkable is the exchange of six dogs for an 
elephant and three dogs for a pot in a story in Steermann-Imre 1977: 237. 

443 Candalah pasiinam cdiva kukkurah (BIS 3850). 

444 BaudhSS 14,9: 16; Cullavamsa 60,74 bhattam cddasi so kaka-sonddinam 
dayda-paro. Schlerath 1954: 34 assumes that the soul nature (“Seel/ennatur’’) 
of dog and bird is related to their eating corpses inclusive of the soul they 
contain. At this moment the animals are soul carriers and hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the soul who thus overcomes the intermediate world in 
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asses and camels.**° Dogs and tigers have a special relation.4” Dogs 
bred with care in the palace, with enormous eye-teeth, resemble tigers 
in courage and strength.*#8 Thus it is not surprising that on the tiger- 
hunt of the Malayali, the tiger is not called by his name, but desig- 
nated a dog,**? for the names of inauspicious animals are avoided.*° 
Bhils in the Panc Mahals do the same with the panther.*>! Sometimes 
dogs are an aequivalent of tigers: Marathi vaghya ‘dog’ < Sanskrit 
vydghra ‘tiger;’*? in the Mbh 12,117,34 in the story of the seer, who 
transformed by magic a vegetarian dog into a leopard, then into a ti- 
ger, etc.; in the Mallari/Khandoba myth and the Dasara festival at 
Devaragudda (Karnataka) in the cult of Mailar.*°3 In the Padinain- 
dampulli game, played with two sets, dogs and tigers are opposites.44 
Thus also Sita reviles Ravana “Like a dog vis-a-vis two tigers, when 
you have got the smell of them, you are unable to face Rama and 
Laksmana.”*° A nun bitten by a dog should lie on a tigerskin or the 





the shape of a dog or a bird. This is an Indo-European notion. Cf. Bollée 
1977: 140, 143, 157; 1988: 282, 284. 


445 Mbh 3, 255,3 Sva-grdhra...... atrpyams tatra virdnam hatanadm mamsa- 
Sonitaih; 6,112,131 svanah kakas ca grdhras ca .... pranedur bhaksyam 
asadya. 


446 Manu IV 115; X 15; Yajfiavalkyasmrti 1,148 sva-krosta-gardabholitka ..... 

447 R. C. Dhere in Sontheimer 1995: 249f. 

448 Antahpure ’tisamvrddhan vyaghra-virya-bal6paman damstrdyuktan maha- 
kayan Sunas cépayanam dadau (Kaikeyi Bharatadya), Ram 2,70,20, cf. Ja I 
177,2* ye kukkura raja-kulasmi vaddha koleyyaka vanna-bal’ -upapannad 
and the Roman fighting dog, three times as big as an Alsatian dog, used 
against knights in mediaeval times. See also MarkPur 12,28. Sdnas ca tatra 
Gin a hell) sa-balah svananty .... maha-vaktra maha-damstrah vyaghra iva 
bhayanakah and Sontheimer 1997: 53; 62 note 24 (mentioning dogs big as 
tigers in Ramdas (17" cent.) abhang 1170 on Khandoba); 67 and 96. Cf. 
Elwin 1954: 368. 

449 Grtnwedel 1914: 18. 

450 Abbott 1932: 43. 

451 Abbott 1932: 44. 

452 Falk 1986: 19; Feldhaus 1997: 67. — Alsdorf 2005: 193 thinks that the pan- 
ther of Mysore in E. Liiders 1950: 40f. and in Santiniketan might have been 
dogs. 

453 Konig 1984: 100 note 391 quoting Sontheimer; Feldhaus, loc. cit. 

454 Raghavan, 1979: 239. 

455 Na hi gandham upaghraya Rama-Laksmanayor tvayd | Sakyam samdarsane 
sthatum Sunda sardilayor iva \\ (Ram 5,21,31). 
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wound should be covered thereby.**° In Orissa there is a belief that 
dogs’ urine blinds tigers.**’ Like the tiger, the leopard is also an en- 
emy of dogs.*® According to Malayagiri, dogs may be eaten by mad 
dogs (alarkas).° As early as AV 3,9,4 the monkey is called a spoiler 
of dogs.4°° Surasundari mentions dogs in a lion’s den.4°! Apparently 
as an escort, two black dogs are mentioned as accompanying a young 
doe in Vdh 298,31. 


3. CYNANTHROPIC RELATIONS 


3.1 The General relation is ambivalent*® as in ancient Greece,*® or, 
as the NisthaCt says: ‘The gods (Guhyakas) who have their palaces 
on Mt Kailas come to the world of men in the shape of yaksas, dogs, 
that is.46¢ They are worshipped when they do good and not, when they 
do not.’46 About ten centuries later Hemavijaya characterized the 
relationship by an ApabhramSsa quotation: “Who may assert that a 
wicked man should be compared with a dog? Help both: then one will 
guard your money; the other will get off with it.”46 Dogs, yaksas, 





456 BKBh 3816ff. 

457 Elwin 1954: 372; Thompson/Balys 1958: D 1331.2.7. 

458 Mbh 12,117,14 Sva-satrur ... dvipi. 

459 Malayagiri IV,2 87a 4 on Vavbh 382. 

460 Suinam kapir iva disano. 

461 (siha-guham) — duggandha-dharani-nivadiya-bhada-mamsa-vasd-pasatta- 
bahu-sunaham | sunaha-bhaya-mukka-manusa-karanka-siva-mukka-phek- 
karam \\ (9,204). 

462 Dandekar 1976: 58, cf. Faust 1969: 111 note 206. — On the phenomenon see 
Jung 1984: 175 ff. 

463 Heichelheim und Elliot 1967: 89. 

464 Ayaranga-tika I 11b 13 Svano yaksah. In Jataka I 399,5 yaksas devour cocks 
and dogs. 

465 On Nijjutti 4427 Kailasa-bhavane ete Ggayd Gujjhaga mahim | caranti jak- 
kha-rivenam pitydpiya-hitahita \\ Jakkha-riivena — Svdna-riipenéty arthah 
(IV 416,4). 

466 Free translation by Hertel 1920: II 46: “Wer darf behaupten, dass ein bodser 
Mensch mit einem Hund sei zu vergleichen ? Hilf beiden: dieser hiitet dann 
dein Geld; der andre wird mit ihm entweichen.” The original runs: Kahe 
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brahmins, deities and pitamahas lack the ability of humans to know 
evil through enlightenment (?).467 

In the Vedic period the dog was first seen as a danger for the sacri- 
fice,*°8 as evil (papman),*©® and associated with leprosy (KausS 
13,12), but not with rabies. Later, there was a ban on dogs entering 
temples as early as Ram 7,59 pra. 1, 20, not only as an impropriety 
towards the gods there, Agni, Indra, Dharma, etc., but also because 
they could overturn oil lamps and so cause fire.4”° 

The nearness of dogs to Panini’s mind is shown in his sittra 5,4,7,7 
upasunam. Though man is the highest among the animals,*7! this may 
not apply to the tribes said to be descended from dogs,*”” but sages 
see Brahman in a wise brahmin, as well as in a cow, a dog or an out- 
caste.*73 Similarly, Mahavira on his alms round gives way to a brah- 
min, cdndala or dog.* Between the latter two there is no differ- 
ence*”> anyway, because there is a mutual trust between them,*’° and 
as early as SpBr 14,1,1,31 woman, siidra, dog and crow share untruth 
(an-rtam); BKBh 2852 puts also human guests on a par with dogs.477 





kima kukkura-samavadem dujjana jana toldya \ ika palyo dhana jalave ika 
palyo lei jaya \\ (ed. Jamnagar, 1911: 339f. read jai for jaya). More literal 
would be: “How can one say that the notion (?) of dog should be compared 
with a wicked person ? The one if cared for will guard the money, (but) the 
other will take it and run away.” 

467 Styagadacunni (ed. Punyavijaya) 46,16 jesim sunayd jakkha vippa deva 
pitamahd | te loga-duvviyaddha dukkham mokkha vibodhium. ll 

468 The dog is driven away from the sacrifice in RV 9,101,1. 

469 KausS 18,1; BaudhS$ 15,5f. 

470 Comment on BKBh 3465 svanddind va pradipasya caland bhavet ... tatah 
stambhah pradipyate trndni va pradipyeran, what may pertain to a wooden 
pillar. 

471 SpBr 6,2,1,18 puruso hi prathamam pasunam. 

472 Briffault 1969: III 187f. 

473 Bhagavadgita 5,18; Tika II 132b 7* ad Styagada II 5,28. Cf. Siegel 1987: 
235 < Kalavilasa 6,16. 

474 Ayar 1,8,4,11. Cf. OhaN 522 and OBh 271 (Mette 1974: 115 and 208f.); 
Schubring’s ref. to Drona 204b may pertain to the pothi Bombay 1919 
which is not available to me (Hamm/Schubring 1951: 70 note 3). 

475 E. g. Paficat (ed. Kale) 57, vs. 116 Svadna-kukkuta-candalah. Cf. KausGS 
3,9,28 Ssiidravad iti Sidrasya Sunas ca sédharmya-jnadpandartham. 

476 Samvasaj jayate sneho ... anyonyasya ca visvasah Svapacena suno yatha 
(Mbh 12,137,36). 

477 Pahuna-sandi-khaie ... 
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A dog may show its watchful nature when Khandoba’s dog appears 
to a devotee in a dream in order to summon him to Jejuri.478 


3.1.1 Treatment of dogs by humans 


Humans keep dogs*”? — as early as the riddle in RV 10, 117,8 ‘the 
one-footed has proceeded further than the two-footed; the two-footed 
overtakes the three-footed from behind. The four-footed, which is 
with the herds and guards them, comes when called by the two- 
footed’ — as faithful*®° and useful, though they are deemed unclean, 
just as are boars and rams.**! 

Food looked**? or sniffed**? at, or touched**+ by a dog is to be 
avoided by brahmins, but acceptable for others, e.g., Buddhists,*% 
even for a king,*8° though elsewhere an atikrcchra penance must be 
performed for eating food worried by dogs.*87 A brahmin should 
therefore not accept food from a dog-keeper, among many other 
people,*** nor do the gods.*°° If at the Vedic sacrifice a dog or bird 
snatches away the omentum, one should recite the verse divam 
prthvim ... and offer oblations of ghee.*?° With a play on the meanings 





478 Sontheimer 1989: 308. 

479 Medhatithi on Manu 4,216 suno bibhrati. At Nis 9,22a dog-owner is a 
sunaha-posaya. 

480 Dogs have an urge to seek human company (MacKrell 1996: 265). 

481 SpBr 12,4,1,4. After touching a dog one has to sip water (Kane IV 1973: 
115) or take a bath (Kane, op.cit., 331 with further references; MarkPur 
35,36). — Our classical antiquity also deemed dogs to be impure, as they are 
necrophagous (Scholz 1937: 7; 25). 

482 ApastambaDhS 1 5,16,30. Cf. MarkPur 50 (47), 45 where Brahma desig- 
nates such food for Duhsaha. 

483 AgniPur 173,33 declares such food to be spoiled. 

484 Manu 4,208 (na .... bhuijita brahmanah kvacit) sund samsprstam. Such 
food belongs to the demons (Mbh 9,42,21). 

485 Jataka VI 63,27. 

486 Steermann-Imre 1977: 49. 

487 VasDhS 14,33. 

488 Manu 4,216 (na bhunjita kadacana) Svavatam (annam). There are, of 
course, enough people who own dogs, svd-pati (VS 16,28, etc.) and/or are 
huntsmen, sva-posaka (Kadambari, MW). 

489 VasDhS 14,11. 

490 Dandekar 1958: 872. 
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of the V KHAD, a brahmin says if he would go alone and accompany 
Vasantasena, he would time and again be harassed by people, as an 
offering placed in a square be devoured by dogs.*?! If a dog smells the 
curdled butter oblation (prsaddajya), the ladle with the butter should be 
thrown into water.49? According to VasDhS 14,25 one should not 
throw away food which, at a procession with images of the gods, at 
weddings or at sacrifices, is touched by crows or dogs, but after the 
defiled portion has been removed the remainder should be purified.4* 
However, if a dog licks the agnihotra-milk, it should be poured away.*%* 

Vessels touched by a dog are buried in the earth for 3, 5 or 7 days 
in order to become pure again.*9> Further, the fire of the agnihotrin 
may not be touched by a dog, or other impure animals, less it looses 
its sakti.4°© When a dog goes between the garhapatya and the Gha- 
vaniya fire, the priest should take ashes from the former and strew it 
on the dog’s track while reciting a stanza addressed at Visnu: “here 
Visnu strode”,**’ thus apparently connecting the animal with that de- 
ity. In Indra’s opinion, dog-keepers have no place in heaven,*%8 
though he is one himself, for Sarama is his bitch. Moreover, the gods 
do not eat offerings from dog-keepers.*”? For other gods with dogs 
see under 3.5.1. 

“A dog’s life”, according to Paficatantra, “has a most persuasive 
ring: dogs can do the things they like (; a slave obeys his king).” °° It 





491 Mrcch I 56 (p. 45: 15) aham una bamhano jahim tahim janehim cauppaho- 
vanido uvahdaro kukkurehim via khajjamdano vivajjissam. 

492 Dandekar 1958: 876. 

493 Cf. BaudhDhS 1,6,14,15. 

494 ManavaSrautasitra 3.2.5 (Dandekar 1958: 167). 

495 Abbott 1932:151. 

496 Abbott 1932:192. 

497 ApSS 9,611; cf. AsvalayanaSS 3,10,10 where interference with the sacrifice 
requires an expiatory isti. 

498 Mbh cr. ed. 17,3,10 svarge loke Svavatam ndsti dhisnyam to which 
Nilakantha explains a-sucitvdt. Indra and Dharma are adversaries also in 
KSS 7,96 Indra-Dharmau tatas tyaktvd rijpam Syena-kapotayoh, but in 
SpBr xiii 4,3,14 they are identical. 

499 VasisthaDhS 14,11. 

500 Paficat (ed. Kosambi) I 10, p. 81 vs 291 seva sva-vrttir akhyata yais, tair 
mithya prajalpitam | sva-cchandam sva-carati $vatra sevakah para-Sasanat 
ll. Trsl. Ryder 1975: 99. — Mudraraksasa III 14. 
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is a good one because it is the life of one who is cared for,>°! 
because a dog, like a fool, depends on what he is given (?).°" 
Thus king Rantideva hands his food to a Sidra and his dogs 
making them his commensals,°"? just as a dog goes to a Buddhist 
monk just returned from his almsround and shares his meal.> 
Casimir (forthcoming note 40) mentions Parsis in Bombay going 
around and feeding stray dogs, following an old tradition, and the 
Kukur Tihar in Nepal, when dogs are fed and their heads are marked 
with a tilaka. In Mumbai there is now an action called “The Welfare 
of Stray Dogs” (WSD). The animals are said to be widely kept as pets 
by the more than six million urban slumdwellers. The “Stray dog 
club” has over a hundred members, see further http://www.wsdindia. 
org (p.c. Mr Manish Modi). 

Further, dogs are bred,°% kept in the royal courts, in the upper 
floors of the palace,>°® and as pets.°°’ An aristocratic Punjabi lady 
gave her old pet dog Ganges water to drink, after it had walked 
around in circles one morning, refused its accustomed halva, and had 
put its head on her feet, and read the Bhagavadgita over it till it 
died.*% 





501 Bhiccassa jiviyao kukkura-jiyam varam havai (Paumacariu 94,80). Cf. BIS 
7170. — A brahman, however, should not live like a dog (Manu 4,4), as a 
servant, that is, — sevd-vrttih Sva-jivika (Hemac, Abhidh 866) — being sent 
about and hardly getting anything (Medhatithi on Manu 4,6 sva-vrtti). Cf. 
Mudraraksasa 3,14 (Naidu 1992: 111); BKSS 10,46 dhig imam ksudram 
Sva-vrttim anujivinah, This attitude to a dog’s life corresponds more or less 
to French vie de chien, ‘dog’s life’ in English, Hundeleben in German, etc. 
Cf. also the expression “Life’s a bitch” (Naughton 1998: 38). 

502 Saratthappakasini II 327,2 sunakho viya vatta-nissito bdlo. 

503 BhagPur 9,21,9. Cf. Ja 1 178,4 raja ... sabba-sunakhadnam attano bhojana- 
sadisam eva nicca-bhattam patthapetva .... Cf. Homer, Odyssey 17, 
309. 

504 Sihalavatthuppakarana (C° 1959) Ch. 38 vs 5f. bhunjamdno so thero 
pindam sondya nikkhipi; therassa pindam bhunjitva khup-pipasam vi- 
nodayi. 

505 Sva-jivana in Durga’s comm. on Yaska’s Nirukta 2,3 (PWB). 

506 Upari-pasddato koleyyaka-sunakhd otaritva Ja 1 175,12; Coomaraswamy 
1930: 189; Chavannes 1910, no 361. 

507 Harisena, Brhatkathakosa no 73, vs 27 (Hardy 1990: 120). — On pets see 
further below. 

508 Freda Bedi in: Godden 1972: 334. 
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When men play with dogs in the forest, they frighten deer and so 
cause harm to living beings.°°? Once a king punishes a criminal 
woman by having her face disfigured and makes her a cook for 
dogs.°!° Another wicked woman poisons a dog who kept going to the 
tomb of the adulterer killed by her husband.°!! Here Haribhadra con- 
trasts the baseness of the woman with the animal’s fidelity. 

Bipeds address dogs with: tata,>!* but to domestic pets in general 
also kur kur is often said.>!? An ass addresses a dog with bhadra,*!4 
but canines among each other use mitra.>!’ An interpolation in the 
Ramayana exemplifies Rama’s justice by the folksy tale of the dog 
who complains before the king of being groundlessly hit on its 
head>!° by a brahmin, who is a veritable caractére de chien, just be- 
cause it was in the latter’s way when begging on the street. The 
brahmin admits his guilt, and is reproached by Rama as having al- 
lowed himself to be carried away by his anger. Rama’s advisers do 
not want their fellow brahmin to be punished and thus, at the request 
of the dog, the king appoints the man an abbott of the Kalafjara mon- 
astery, a function he cannot cope with. The poet thus makes the dog, 
which is considered the lowliest of animals and thus impure,°!” to be 
a justified plaintiff against a wicked brahmin, and the king to be a 
righteous justice in popular opinion, according to Ruben.°!® Despite 
the distance in place and time this brahmin’s attitude still resembles 





509 Ye svabhih kridamandas ca trasayanti vane mrgan | prani-himsam ... kur- 
vanti (Mbh Madras, 1936: 13,124,78), cf. Manu 3,164 sva-kridi Syena-jivi 
ca .... himsrah. 

510 Dandin, Dasak (NSP ed. Bombay, 1940) 220,9 raja viripita-mukhi sa 
duskyta-karini krta Svabhyah pacika. 

511 Haribhadra, Samar 757,13 ff. 

512 E.g. in Pali: Gaccha, tata, ayyam Gnehi | (Dhp-a I 171,26). 

513 Kipling 1891: 322. 

514 Hemavijaya, Kath° 433,10. 

515 Katharatnakara 201,9. 

516 Chaube 1895: 72 states that “Dogs never die of any wound they can lick. So 
thieves when they want to kill a dog hit it on the head so that it cannot lick 
the wound.” 

517 For Baudhayana a dog is as impure as the killer of a brahmin, a cdnddla, a 
menstruating woman or one in child bed, a corpse or a man who teaches the 
Veda for money (BaudhDhS 1,540). 

518 Ruben 1962: 34 < Ram 7,59 praksipta 1,14. 
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the one expressed in the utterances of the archbishop Alfredo Battisti 
of Udine (Italy), who said in his Christmas homily in 1988, that 
“beating or starving to death a dog is not injustice (towards the an- 
imal), since the dog is not a person, but a thing belonging to man’”>!9 
(who is the “centre of the creation”), thus rightly becoming himself an 
unperson for many animal lovers, fitting his antiquated beliefs, which 
are of course not in touch with reality, and are harmful to bi- as well 
as quadrupeds.*?° 

In order to trick a brahmin out of a goat he is carrying on his 
shoulders, rogues make the man believe his goat to be a dog so that he 
puts the animal on the ground, takes a bath and goes home; the rogues 
then take the goat and eat it.°?! Carrying a dog along seems to be a 
punishment for a thief in Mbh 13,96,17. Though lowly, a dog can nev- 
ertheless have a value. If this is less than 25 panas, then stealing or 
killing®”* one is punished by 54 panas or cutting off of the tip of the 
nose of the culprit.5?3 Also, “some of the products of the dog are so 
valued in driving off spirits that they seem to be a distinct element in 
the feeling of respect shown to the dog.”>?4+ Dogs as guardians or com- 
panions are typically chthonic animals, testifying to the other world,>”° 





519 “Il cane non é persona ma cosa dell’uomo” (Il Gazzettino, 28. 12. 1988; p.c. 
Dr D. Turello). Otherwise Jaini 1987. 

520 See esp. the Gazzettino of Jan. 3" 1989. In the Vita Cattolica of Jan. 7" Mgr 
Battisti described his queried words in a justification as paradoxical phrase 
(frase paradossale). — Non-Christians such as the ancient Egyptians knew 
that man is not lord, but partner of the animals (Hornung 1967: 72), cf. in 
the Avesta the idiom spdnasca narasca translated even by Herodotus, it 
seems (see below), and Vidévdat XV,19 connects biped and quadruped 
mothers. Thus Yama’s messengers may receive Monsignore warmly, for un 
chien regarde bien un évéque. 

521 Paficat 3,5; KSS 62,62ff.; BKSS 26,20. 

522 Thus the Sityagada-cunni 22,18 (ed. Punyavijaya, 1975) says that even at 
the killing of a dog there is a major assembly of people in the street (sunaga- 
vadhe vi tava paramparam vattamadne mahd-samgame havejja, kimanga 
purisa-vadhe), cf. Wiles 1963: 69. — For such punishments in the Lex Salica 
see Peters 1998: 173. 

523 Kautilya 4,10,2. — Cf. Steermann-Imre 1977: 237 quoted above, and Kam- 
menhuber 1958: 303 for Iran. 

524 Campbell 1885: 276. Dogs’ tongues were believed to be curative (see above 
under 2.4). 

525 Bichtold-Stiubli 1936: I 1070. 
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which is shown by the Pandavas going to the Himalaya mountain that 
represents the other world. Then Yudhisthira is saved by his love 
(GnrSamsya) of his devoted dog,>2° and his refusal to enter heaven 
without his faithful companion may betray Iranian influence.>2’ The 
dog’s fidelity is here perhaps used to arouse a kind of pathos, though 
different from that, when Homer lets the old and weak Argos recog- 
nize his returned master and wag its tail unable to do more,>?® but 
the consequences of the karman theory replace any sentiments in 
the case below of the wicked woman who killed her dog for always 
dogging her. 

Similarly, Sivananda’s very beloved dog, who on a trip one day got 
lost, was later found with Caitanya in Nilacala only the next day. The 
latter gave it holy food and made it bark “Krsna, Krsna !” Thereafter 
the dog disappeared without trace. He had obtained a siddha-body 
and had entered Visnu’s Vaikuntha heaven.>2? Casimir (forthcoming 
note 44) quotes from Campbell the legend about the discovery of the 
Brahmakund in the Bhinmal temple in Rajasthan which recounts how 
the builder of the Sun temple contracted leprosy, and how he was led 
by his mangy dog, which was faithful despite being maltreated, to a 
secret pool the waters of which cured both. This narrow bond is also 
meant when the four Vedas are represented as the dog companions of 
the sage Dattatreya,>°° but sometimes a faithful dog is killed by an 
overhasty master,>+! as “the Banya or Banjara, who had mortgaged it 
to a merchant. The latter is robbed and the dog recovers the stolen 





526 Mbh 17,3,7 ayam Ssvd .... bhakto mam nityam, cf. 18,3,41. Hiltebeitel 2001: 
209. It is very important that Dharma reincarnated himself as a dog. In this 
context it must be remembered that Yudhisthira is also Yama’s son and 
Yama uses dogs as messengers. Dharma’s test of Yudhisthira became pro- 
verbial in Rajatarangini 4,76. 

527 Herodotus I 140 oi 6& 8H payor adtoxelpin NavtTAa TANV KvVOG Kai 
a&vOparov KtEivovoel; Basham 1954: 196; Widengren 1965: 113. 

528 Most 1991: 145; cf. Peters 1998: 167f. As Most, p. 152, found out, 
posthomeric antiquity did not experience the Argos story as emotional. 

529 Stursberg 1907: 33. 

530 Crooke II 1896: 220; Rao 1914: 251; Sontheimer 1997: 112 note 48 where 
Siva is followed by four dogs: the Vedas. On Dattatreya see further Joshi 
1965. 

531 The B 331.2.2 motif in Thompson / Balys 1958: 69 related by Crooke 1896: 

221 and Emeneau 1941 and 1942. 
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goods. In his gratitude the merchant ties around the animal’s neck a 
scrap of paper, on which he records that the debt has been satisfied. 
The dog returns to its original master, who upbraids it for deserting 
his post, and without looking at the paper, kills it, only to be over- 
come by remorse, when he learns the honesty of the faithful animal. 
.... In its more usual form, as in the Paficatantra and KSS,5*? the 
mongoose takes the place of the dog and kills the cobra on the baby’s 
cradle.”>33 

When a peacock observed the adultery of a queen with a hunch- 
back and attacked her, she hit it so violently that it fell down the stairs 
into the king’s appartment and was seized by his dog. His master then 
beat the dog with a diceboard so that it let the bird go, but both died 
soon afterwards and were buried with great pomp>* (see also below 
under 3.5.5). 

Another rash act is prevented by the Buddha, when a king, whose 
palace dogs have bitten through the thongs of his chariot, orders all 
dogs to be killed.535 As the limit of heinous human ingratitude, the 
Buddha once told the story of the wife of a certain householder in 
Benares. She had a dog who used to sit watching her as she perform- 
ed her household duties and whenever she went .... to the forest to 
collect firewood and leaves, that dog always went with her. One day 
some young men, seeing her with her dog, teased her saying: “Ah ! 
Here comes a hunter with a dog; today we shall have some meat to 
eat.” Annoyed the woman beat the dog with sticks, stones, etc., and 
chased it away. The dog, however, .... began to follow her again. .... 
The woman was in a great rage .... picked up a rope .... started back 
home .... took an empty waterpot and went to a water-pool. Having 
filled the vessel with sand .... she heard the dog barking close by. It 
ran up to her wagging its tail, but she seized it firmly by the neck, 
fastened the end of the rope to the water-vessel and the other to the 
dog’s neck, then started the vessel rolling down the slope into the 
water. The dog was dragged along by the water-vessel, fell into the 





532 Paficat V 2; KSS X 64,1—12: see also Tawney / Penzer V 1924: 138f.; 
Zachariae 1977: 284f. 

533 Balbir 1993: 127. 

534 Haribhadra, Samar. 255,4; Puspadanta, Jasah. 2,34 f. 

535 Ja 1 176,5 raja sunakha-vadham anapetva .... Cf. Chavannes 1910: B 330f. 
and 397f. 
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water and died there and then. When reborn the wicked woman’s 
husband — the dog in her pre-birth — was a captain whose ship was in 
trouble mid-ocean, apparently because of a person who was a bad 
luck. Lots were cast and the lot fell upon the wife of the captain, who 
had her wrapped in a piece of cloth and thrown overboard with a jar 
of sand around her neck.>*6 

Another wicked woman, a female ascetic, gave a bitch a piece of 
meat with pepperdust and entered a room it guarded, but tears pre- 
vented the animal from seeing. This the false ascetic then interpreted 
as tears of joy of recognition, saying she and the bitch had been a 
brahmin’s wives in a prebirth (KSS 13,125). In an oral tale, childless 
queens ate a magic mango given them by a sage, and threw the seed 
and the peel to a bitch. After some time they gave birth to puppies, 
the bitch to two baby girls, whom she hid in a cave where they grew 
up. Once two men rested near the cave, found the young women and 
carried them away on horses in order to marry them. One woman tore 
pieces of her sari and thus left a trail behind her. Thus the bitch, her 
mother, later found her and was received well. She then went to her 
other daughter, who did not like to be known as being born of a dog, 
and beat her to death with a stick. Her corpse was put into a box 
which was later found to contain a gold bar instead ....>°7 

Brahmins may kill a dog for touching their food; a Jain then whis- 
pers the paficanamaskara mantra in the dying animal’s ear so that it 
be reborn a deva.>*8 A dog entering a house shows the carelessness 
of the housewife.>*? It may be hit*4° with a club; even so is an adul- 
terer treated.*+! A dog straying outside (the village) does not find a 
cover; it is attacked by clods, etc., thrown at it,>4? but after entering 





536 Atthasalini 273,21; Dhp-a II 38,19 ff. and 41,8 ff. with Burlingame’s trans- 
lation. 

537 Ramanujan 1997: 43 ff. 

538 Chakravarti 1974: 73. Cf. Vinson II 1900: 43 (< Jivaka-cintamani); 
Coomaraswamy 1971: 15. 

539 Comm. ad VavBh ed. Ladnun 445 (Bollée 2002: 51). On feared con- 
sequences see Varahamihira 89,1. 

540 Hemac, Trisasti° 4,1,320. 

541 Hemacandra, Par? 2,328. 

542 Atthasalini 315,11 kukkuro pi bahi vicaranto khema-tthanam na passati, 
leddu-ppaharddihi upadduto hoti. Anto gamam pavisitva uddhana-dvare 
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the village it is comfortable, when it has laid itself down on ashes 
heaped up at the opening of an oven. If a dog dies in a brahmin’s 
room a moder direction ordains it to be impure for ten days.°4? The 
place must be purified by sprinkling water mixed with cow dung, or 
with cow’s urine. This is a minor purification which is often resorted 
to for lesser defilements.°4 Dropping cadavers of dogs and other 
animals inside town is banned and punished by three panas.>* Thus a 
monk on his begging tour may see a .... dog’s carcass near the village 
gate.°4© The meaning of a dog skeleton found in Burzahom (24 km 
NE of Kashmir; neolithic—megalithic period) is uncertain. It was 
buried deep in an oval pit plastered with lime under the body of an 
adult, who possibly was the hunter-master, and it was the case of a 
faithful animal being buried near him. Alternatively, both died of 
wounds sustained in a hunt and the survivors thought it fit to bury 
them together.°47 


3.1.2 Use of dogs 


‘Molt sont li chien de grant servise’ it says in the romance of Tris- 
tan.*48 Thus they first serve as watchdogs and guardians of the house, 
whom intruders want to go to sleep (see above under 2.3). Therefore a 
banbitch sits in front of Devasmita’s private appartments>”? and a dog 
is tied in front of a palace and barks at aliens approaching.>°° 

Indra’s dog searches and finds the cows RV_ 1,63,3; 72,8; 
10,108.95! Guard dogs and hounds are different breeds and so it is 
peculiar that a sheep-dog is presented to the king and becomes a hun- 





charikam bythitva nipannassa pan’ assa phasukam hoti. # Sarattha- 
ppakasini III 70,32 ff. 

543 Smarta Raghunandana, Vyavasthadrnava quoted in Chaudhuri 1979: 206. 

544 Padfield 1975: 28. 

545 Kautilya (ed. Kangle) 2,36,30. 

546 Visuddhimagga 343,3 gdma-dvara-samipam ..... kukkura-kunapani pi 
datthabbani bhavanti. 

547 Gupta 1972: 86. 

548 Beroul/ Thomas 1968, vs 1636. 

549 KSS_— 13,118 Devasmitavasa-grha-dvaram updgatam tam — Suni 
smmkhalébaddha rurodha. 

550 Katharatnakara 201,6 purato nibaddhasydikasya Sunah Sabdam nisamya .... 

551 See also O’Flaherty 1976: 66. 
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ting dog, as Somadeva recounts.>** The gift of a hundred dogs, as 
well as bamboo poles, hides and sheep or cows to a poet also seems 
peculiar.>>3 

An important use of dogs is the hunt.°>+ According to Hemacan- 
dra, visva-kadrus are good hounds.*°> Hunting, esp. of boars, is a 
madness of kings,>°° thus Revanta, son of Strya,*°’ and as early as 
RV 10,86,4 the dog is called a boar hunter>® for which there is a spe- 
cial breed called kola-sunaga (-ya) in Ardha-Magadhi>°? kola (ts.) 
meaning ‘boar’.°®° A monk is warned against these animals.>°! Indra, 





552 Vikramdsardlasya vraja-pdlasya sadmani myrga-damsa-vamse_ .... Can- 
dramatir ... kauleyako babhiva (Y aSastilaka V 186: 5). 

553 RV 8,55,3. 

554 Thus Medhatithi on Manu 4,216: akhetakddy-artham ye Suno bibhrati, te 
Svavantah (‘fewterers’). 

555 Visvakadrus tu kuSalo mrgavye (Abhidh 1281). 

556 Somadeva, KSS IV 21,28 mrgaya nama pramddo ... bhit-bhrtam. For Lic- 
chavis hunting with dogs see 2.6 (p. 48). Many hunting scenes are found in 
Vijayanagara (p.c. Prof. Dallapiccola). 

557 Sharma 1975: 26. Cf. Ja IV 437,18 raja ... su-sikkhita-koleyyaka-sunakha- 
gana-parivuto. 

558 Sva nv asya (vrsakapes) jambhisad dpi kdrne varaha-yiir. In a simile in 
Homer (/liad 8,338) Hector pursues the Achaeans as a hound a boar; cf. 
Hemac, Trisasti° 10,11,206 where the single king Udayana is surrounded by 
soldiers as a boar by dogs. Hunt and battle are often connected as a stylistic 
device, see Krottenthaler 1996: 61f. For the connection between the hunt 
and the office of a ruler in our Middle Ages see Stiirner 2000: 446. 

559 Ayar 2,1,5,3; Uttar 19,54 kola-sunayehim samehim sabalehi ya phadio ‘I 
have been torn to pieces by black and spotted hounds’; comm.: siikara-svan 
(see also under 2.3 supra). 

560 For a picture of the boar hunt from Bharhut (2™ cent. BCE), which Liiders 

dealt with (1941: 132), see Krottenthaler 1996: 170, Snead 1989 plate 87 or 
Iyer 1977 plate 194. The dogs, whom Iyer styles as hill dogs (whatever that 
may be), seem to be short-haired, but with bushy tails. Liiders also refers to 
a fable in Kautalya 9, 2, 6 where a cadnddla always wins in a fight between a 
dog and a boar: he eats whichever is killed. 
In Sind in the early 20" cent. a kind of bulldog was used (Mackay in Mar- 
shall 1931: 348) for the boar hunt, whereas in Germany today boars are 
chased with field spaniels, and in Roman antiquity, with Molossians (Peters 
2005: 8f.). 

561 Ayar 2,1,5,3. Jacobi’s rendering as ‘boar’, following Silanka’s maha- 
sukara, is wrong here, for the same enumeration of animals, siyalam 
viralam sunayam kola-sunagam, occurs in Pannavana (Ladnun, 1971) 1,66; 
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in the guise of a dirty naked Matanga, hunts with a pack of dogs*® 
and unworthy brahmins do also.>°3 An unarmed man who hunts with 
a dog is called a hero. Tribals in middle India also use hounds.>® 
For the Jains it is of course clear that by such very bad deeds a hunter 
with dogs makes (people) say (bad things) about him (or: ruins him- 
self ?).°°° The animals can be exhorted (Sit-krta;chik-kdriya) by cer- 
tain cries like chikka chikka !°% or chucchit ! (Ayar I 8,3,4).5% A sig- 
nal of command or attention (accharda) is made by a snapping of the 
fingers.°° Wild animals killed by dogs must be sprinkled with water 
for purity before man may eat them.>”° The raja Jagat Singh of Jaipur 
used a favourite dog as a postillon d’ amour and carrier of billets 
doux.>"! For his services the trusty animal received a monument still 
to be seen in the palace garden. Another dog, which had saved its 
master, the Mahratta king Sahu, from a tiger, was given an estate, 
allowed the use of a palanquin and had the raja’s own turban put on 
its head.>72 





JambuP 2,36; Panhav 1,6; Jivaj 3,620 with the epithet sa-napphaya ‘with 
claws’. Kola-° is a tatpurusa compound, as is foxhound or °-terrier. 

562 Dig-vasasam ... Matangam mala-pankinam apasyata marau tasmin S$va- 
yutha-parivaritam (Mbh [Poona, 1933]14,55,16). 

563 Mbh 13,90,10; cf. 13,96,17. 

564 Comm. 464,14 on BKBh 1585 explains vira as yah sunaka-dvitiyah 
Sastrady-apeksa-rahito mrgayam karoti, sa vira ucyate. 

565 Ruben 1939: 19f. 

566 Sttyagada 2,2,28f. sonaie aduva sovaniyantie ... mahaya pavehim kam- 
mehim attanam uvakkhditta bhavai. Jacobi translates uvakkhditta by “de- 
grades himself” (i. e. he will be reborn in one of the low levels of existence), 
but does not explain his rendering. We probably have to do with the caus- 
ative of upa VKSI, ksapayati (cf. CDIAL 3670). Upa VKHYA, as supposed 
by Silanka, does not fit very well semantically and may even have been a 
slip in his or an earlier copy, reading y for s, as Professor Mette thinks (p.c.), 
whereas upa VKHAD is not evidenced. 

567 Ohabhasya 124 vira-suniya chikka chikka ! pahadvae turiyam. Cf. PindaN 
451. 

568 Cf. Elwin 1954: 370 chu chu and Dhp-a I 171,21 sii si. 

569 Ja IV 438;,5. 

570 Vasistha DhS III 45. 

571 Fodor 1986: 172. 

572 Crooke 1906: 146. See also below, p. 105. 
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Dogs for play, pets,*’? as we have seen above, are as old as Mo- 
henjo-Daro, and were kept in palaces as well as in ordinary house- 
holds, but Manu 3,164 enjoins a brahmin to avoid, among many 
others, people who keep dogs for pleasure (sva-kridin). Yet a brahmin 
puts a puppy on his shoulder, which a herdsman had said that, be- 
cause of his age, he was unable to carry, nor could he lead it “a dog’s 
dance”>”* out of affection towards it.5’> The Mahrattas in particular 
have always loved dogs, as Crooke reports, and early in the 19" cen- 
tury Broughton describes the ladies in their camp petting little lap- 
dogs which they had obtained from the French officers.°”° Tribals like 
the Gadaba in Orissa also keep pet-dogs,*”” but in Nepal apparently 
few people do.>’* Sometimes lap-dogs serve a more intimate use, viz, 
when they seem to have sex appeal, avoir du chien, which to men 
apparently happens only in dreams,°”? but queen Mallika is said to 
have given herself passionately to her dog>®° while, in order to show 
feminine lecherousness — a favourite topic in monastic scriptures**! — 
the scholiast on BKBh 2547, quoting a Prakrit source, recounts not 
only the same behaviour of a naked common laywoman in a lonely 
place, but that this person let herself be enjoyed also by deer, jackals, 
monkeys, etc.°8? The frequent bans on bestiality in Indian ascetic lit- 





573 Pets are called vallabha in Harisena, BrhatkathakoSa 73 vs 28. 

574 For this American expression with the sense of ‘to leave alone’ see Time of 
Febr. 6, 1978, p. 10 col. 3. 

575 Merutunga 47,20f. Svana-Savam vrddhataya nédvodhum vatsalataya na 
moktum ca Saknomi. 

576 Crooke 1906: 148 < Broughton 1977: 106. 

577 Elwin 1954: 368. 

578 Anderson 1971: 166. 

579 Negelein 1912: 119. 

580 Dhp-a III 119,12 vallabha-sunakho ..... Mallika-devim (nahana-kotthe) 
onatam disvad a-sad-dhamma-santhavam katum arabhi. Sa phassam sadi- 
yanti atthdasi. Cf. Keilhauer 1983: 40 where a similar scene from Patan in 
Nepal is depicted, but it seems hardly animallike. 

581 A real dog-and-pony of this show is the Kunala-jataka (Bollée 1970 : 117 et 
passim). 

582 Egd <agari> a-viraiyd a-vaduda kdiyam vosiranti virahe sdnena dittha so ya 
sano puccham lolento caduni karento allino. Sa agari cintei: “Pecchami 
tavai. Esa kim karei ?” tti. Tassa purato sagariyam abhimuham kaum 
januehim hatthehi ya ahomuhi thiya. Tena sa padiseviyd. Tie agdarie tat- 
th’eva sdne anurago jato. Evam miga-chagala-vadnarddi vi agari abhi- 
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erature testify to its occurrence not being so rare in daily life.*8? Fig- 
ures of dogs in a chesslike game are thought to be alluded to in Hala’s 
Gathdasaptasati 338 by Kamala when she says: “Here the lady is 
moving from one house to another like the maina or the Dyuta 
Gutika, from one house to another, in search of her lover, in a village 
full of dogs. The Sari or Sari, thus moving in the game, is always in 
danger of being eaten by the dog. She may be molested by the Vitas 
in the village, who are abundant like the dogs themselves. In this 
game of dice the models used to be the maina and dog — its enemy.”>84 
For marrying a dog see under 3.5.3. 

It appears that war dogs may have been used in India as in Greek 
antiquity*8> and in the ancient Near East.°8° Thus, when king 
Harsavardhana set out with his army, ‘horsemen shouted to dogs 
tied behind them’*’’ and Khandoba’s faithful dog assisted his master 
in his battle against the demons.°°8 The army of Mallanna — a local 
variant of Khandoba — consisted of seven dogs.°®® See also under 
3.5.5 (p. 105). 

Dogs as draught animals are seldom mentioned; a rare instance is 
the kukkura-jana ‘dog cart’ of a deformed brahmin in Vasudevahindi 
94,4. In Tibet, however, huge dogs are used as beasts of burden to 





lasanti (718, 6ff.). — In the Sutasomajataka, however, the initiative starts 
from a lioness on heat, which raises its tail in front of King Sudasa (Ajanta 
Cave XVII; Schlingloff 1999: 52; 2000: I 254). 

583 Bollée 1988: 185. 

584 Kamala 1984: 115f. Patwardhan’s text runs: sunaya-paurammi game 
hinda<n>ti tuha kaena sa vala | pasaya-sari vva gharam gharena kendavi 
Khajjihii \l in Weber vs 344/138 the last quarter runs: gharena kaiavi khajji- 
hai. 

585 Pauly-Wissowa, RE 1913/62 VIIL2 col. 2566f.; Scholz 1937: 11 und 45; 
Lilja 1976: 14 note 4 with further literature; Giebel 2003: 121 and Peters 
1998: 175 note 176 (the Romans probably had no proper war dogs, but kept 
nasty tracker dogs in their watchtowers along the limes). 

586 Claudius Aelianus, Varia Historia XIV 46; Zeuner 1967: 86 picture 46 
(Babylon); Collins 2002: 243. 

587 Cowell 1897: 201 ; Forster 1940-1: 114; Lilya 1976: 14 note 4 and 111 (in 
Magnesia as early as 600 BCE); Harsacarita 206,9 haydrohahity amdna- 
lambita-suni. 

588 Hiltebeitel 1989: 276. 

589 Sontheimer 1997: 122. 
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carry salt.°? A dog is the vahana of the goddesses Hadkai (in Gu- 
jarat)59! and Sitala (?), the North Indian smallpox deity; of a ksetrapdla 
in Gwalior Fort (Bhattacharya 1974: 135).5°? 

The use of dogs by a provident king to select a successor among his 
sons is uncommon: “(he) put his three sons to test. He served them 
[with] a splendid dinner and while the sons were dining, he let loose 
furious dogs on them. The first prince left his dinner and ran away, 
the second one stopped the dogs with sticks*?? and finished his dinner, 
whereas the third prince continued his dinner and also allowed the 
dogs to eat. The king was pleased with the last one and made him the 
heir-apparent.”°°4 A special use of animals such as dogs, tigers, etc., 
is as a nightmare in Gujarat in order to silence weeping children by 
threatening them that the animals will get them.°” 


3.1.2.1 Utensils 

The most important utensil of dogs in the hot climate is a drinking 
bowl, sd-pdna-doni, in PED stubbornly translated by ‘dog’s trough’, 
despite the commentary’s sunakhadnam pivana-doni,>°® unless 
sadpdna- somehow stands for suvdna-doni, which occurs in later 
Pali?’ We do not know what this object looked like, only that it was 
made of wood, as Hemacandra remarks.*°* House dogs further can 





590 Crooke 1906: 143 quoting Sir J. Hooker. 

591 Fischer / Jain / Shah 1982: 82. 

592 Fischer / Jain / Shah 1982: 107. However, on p. 91 she is riding a donkey. 

593 Cf. SpBr 11,1,5,11. 

594 Jain 1984: 65 referring to VavBh (IV) 2,327. This vs corresponds to vs 1301 
in the Ladnun ed. which deals with the simile of the @vekkha and niravekkha 
king. The comm., however, does not mention the above story. 

595 Enthoven 1916: 135. Sva-lomini in BharadvajaGS I 23 may be a demon, just 
as Sva-graha in II 7:1 is one hostile to children in BhGS II 7. Cf. Sakka’s 
turning Matali into a black dog in order to punish men (Ja IV 181,26). 

596 MajjhimaN II 152,7 = 183,18 sa@-pdna-doniyad va sukara-doniya va ... ut- 
tardranim Adaya aggim abhinibbattentu tejo pdtu-karontu ‘let those ..., 
bringing an upper piece of fire-stick from a dog’s trough or a pig’s trough 
..., light a fire and get it to give out heat’(Homer). 

597 Vism 344,17 aharo ... suvana-doniyam thita-suvdna-vamathu viya parama- 
jeguccha-bhavam upagacchati ‘food ... becomes as utterly nauseating as a 
dog’s vomit in its trough’ (which is fully unrealistic). 

598 Daru-patre daduh kim tu sunakhasyéva bhojanam ‘food given in a wooden 
bowl to a leper like a dog’ (Trisasti°® 10,9,101), cf. Jataka V 228,13 suna- 
khassa bhajanam ahardapetva. 
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have an unspecified bowl, a muzzle, a collar, a leash or tether, a ken- 
nel and a lair. For the bowl, the Kasikavrtti on Panini 6,3,137 gives 
Sva-kunda, for muzzle the word mukha-tundaka is used.5°? Another 
term may be phelaka, if Kangle’s interpretation of the thieves’ spell 
causing sleep in Kautilya 14,3,23 is correct. He translates it, however, 
as ‘tying the dog-kennels’ (?),°°° because he assumes that the dogs 
would probably be free at night. The normal word for ‘kennel’ is 
kulaya™! or Svagara,° for lair @Sraya. ©? Collars have been known 
since Mohenjo Daro™ and Harappa; in the latter place a dog with a 
double collar was excavated, from which on either side of the collar a 
pannier ornament rises such as has not previously been found on 
animal figures.© I have no designation for collar in literature, but 
Untracht 1997: 202 (fig. no 385) shows a silver collar, called kutta- 
guluband in Hindi, for a favourite pet of the Maharaja of Junagadh. 
One can take a dog and tie it to a strong leash,®® but royal dogs may 
have a golden leash.” Finally, two references are unclear: iha te bald 
viparivartante kurkurd iva *gardila*-baddhah, which Edgerton 
translates as ‘tied to a thong like dogs’, and the word kulunthaka, 
which is rendered as ‘leash’ and is not in our dictionaries. 





599 Karmavibhanga 28,23 in Lévi’s edition. 

600 ‘Tying up’ ? Baddhva sunaka-phelakah ... krtam te svapanam mahat. See 
his note in 1963: II 585. 

601 According to PWB in Vart. on Panini 1,3,21. 

602 BKSS 21,87. 

603 Varttika apaskirate svdsraydarthi on Panini 1,3,21. 

604 Yule 1985: 2 and figs 19 and 21. 

605 Vats 1940: 306 no 49. 

606 SamyuttaN IV 198,30 kukkuram dalhaya rajjuya bandheyya. Matali dis- 
guised as a big black dog is tied by a fivefold thong: pajic’ -angika-bandhena 
bandhitvad (Ja TV 181,26). In Bhimbetka, SE of Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh, 
a man is seen on a rock painting with a dog on a leash, the animal keeping 
its tail raised on its back; the painting possibly dates from the Gupta time 
(Neumayer 1983: 143, plate 149). 

607 Bilhana, Vikramdankadevacarita (ed. G. Biihler. Bombay, 1875) 16,39. 

608 Lalitavistara 207,17. 

609 Harsac 213,5  kulunthaka-pdSa-vivestyamana-gramina-grasakrsta-kaule- 
yakam ‘there village dogs, entrapped by bits of food, were being tied in 
leashes’ (Cowell / Thomas 1897: 209).The scholiast, Sankarakavi, explains 
kul® by sunam bandhana-lagudah ‘rods for enchaining dogs’ (whatever that 
may mean in Agrawala 1969: 198 note 2, perhaps poles to tie dogs to). 
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3.1.3 Names of dogs 


Giving names to dogs, just as to conches or swords, shows their nar- 
row relationship with their possessors. According to Bloomfield,°!° 
domestic animals in India began to receive names only with the Epic, 
nearly two thousand years later than in Egypt.°!! He would therefore 
take dirgha-jihvyd in RV 9,101,1 against Geldner,®!? as an epithet, as 
does Hopkins.*'3 In a note Geldner refers to the Asuri Dirghajihvi, 
who has the shape of a bitch in the Brahmanas,°'* but she, just as 
Syama and Sabala, Yama’s messengers, is not a domestic animal, and 
would not have licked the plant juice, soma, whatever that may be. 

She, however, used to lick at all soma that was pressed at the oceans, 
and therefore Indra ordered everyone not to perform sacrifices. 
Domestic dogs are the sons of Sarama,°!> ‘the fleet one,’ who is the 
bitch of the gods.°!® The father of the dogs is Mandakaka or Sisara, a 
dog-demon.°!” Siva-Khandoba’s dogs are Gulhe and Mogare.°!8 

Some other names, describing physical characteristics, occur in a 
canonical Jataka stanza: 

Maliyo Catur-akkho ca Pingiyo atha Jambuko, a goat alleges to a 
jackal that it has as its companions. The commentary states them to be 
the names of four dogs, which the prose text specifies as the leaders 
of 500 others.°!9 Sama and Sabala are two enormous barghests in the 





Schmidt 1928: 151 translates k° in Harsa (1936) 447,9 by Kniittel 
(‘cudgel’); cf. Malayalam kurantu ‘log’ ? 

610 Bloomfield 1919: 235. 

611 Hornung 1967: 83. 

612 Purdjiti vo dndhasah sutaya mddayitnadve | dpa svanam_ Snathistana, 
sakhayo, dirgha-jihvyam ‘Friends, for the intoxicating pressed juice, kick 
away the dog Longtongue in order that your juice wins the day first’ (auf 
dass euer Trank zuvorderst siege, stosset fiir den berauschenden Presstrank 
den Hund Langzunge fort, ihr Freunde). 

613 Hopkins 1894: 155 note. 

614 JaimBr 1,162; TandBr 13,6,9; AitBr 2,22,10. 

615 RV 10,14,10. 

616 Mbh I 3,9 (see also supra under 2.6). 

617 MW; Sharma 1959-60: 223. 

618 Sontheimer 1997: 194. 

619 Nevertheless Francis and Neil translate: ‘Hounds grey and tan, four-eyed 
one too, with Jambuk form my escort ...’, yet remark in a note that “Maliya 
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Lokantara hell; with iron teeth they devour anyone who is removed 
from this world and has reached the other.®?° Further names in the 
Jataka are Kanha “Blacky’®! and Bobhukka, apparently an onomato- 
poeia,©2? cf. Bello in German, after the verb bellen ‘to bark’. In the 
Karmavacana 22,2ff. a dog named Sankha-kufijara®? occurs, but 
Sankha-karna ‘Shell-ear’ could not be checked.©4 A dhobi called his 
dog Bicika.®° The dog who saved King Sahii from a tiger was called 
Khandya ‘Fragile’.®°° Finally a modern example: in a slum in Bhu- 
baneshwar the dog Mantu married the five-year-old girl Kuni.©7 

The number five inspired a tantric yogin in Orissa to name his five 
dogs after the Pandavas and equate them to the five senses, his control 
over which he could display by making them sit, fetch, etc. °° 
Columella, De re rustica 7,12, 3f. advises peasants and cowherds to 
give their dogs short names to make them obey soon.*? 


3.1.4 Dogs in human names 


Naming humans after animals is a very ancient practice, in Egypt 
dating to pre-dynastic times, and for India Hilka gives a selection of 
nearly two pages.®° Therefore the name of the author of the 2" rgve- 
dic mandala, Sunaka, need not support the opinion that this man must 
have lived in Iran, where dogs were worshipped, because they were 





and Pingiya probably refer to the colour of the dogs; Caturaksha is one of 
Yama’s dogs in the Rigveda; Jambuka is a spirit in the train of Skanda.” 
Caturaksa, however, is an epithet, not a name in the RV and Jambuka will 
be a dog resembling a jackal, the normal meaning of this word. 

620 Jataka VI 247,16*. 

621 Jataka IV 183,12*. 

622 Adakkhi kira sakkhi tam jan’ -indo Bhobhukkassa ca punna-mukhassa, Ja VI 
354,27*, explained 355,5’ as bhum-karana-sunakhassa. 

623 Read: -kafijara ‘Shell-belly’? 

624 In Bilhana’s Vikramdnkadeva-carita (MW without ref.). 

625 Hemavijaya, Kath° 433,8. 

626 Sontheimer 1997: 257 note 4. 

627 The Telegraph (Calcutta) of April 8, 2005 (p.c.O.v. Criegern M.A.). See 
further under 3.5.3 (p.102) where also another married dog, named 
Bacchan, is mentioned. 

628 Siegel 1987: 240. 

629 Peters 1998: 169. 

630 Hilka 1910: 117ff.; Heimann 1931: 151. 
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regarded with contempt in India.°3! In the same way, it may be no 
mockery or satire on the part of the Vedic seer to compare brahmins 
with frogs,®2 because he would not ridicule his own social class. Ac- 
cording to MW (no source given) Sarama Deva-suni is also the name 
of the poetess of a part of RV 10,108; Geldner, however, speaks of a 
poet (note on vs 11). Velze 1938: 96 further mentions Saunaka,®3 
S aunakayana, S aunaki-putra, Sunaka-vasistha, Sunas-karna (Npr. of 
a king, son of Sibi),4 § vajani in Vedic; Svan in Grammar, and Kuk- 
kura (Name of a Naga) in Epic literature. Alarka is mentioned as 
the name of an ssi.6¢ 

The name Sunaka may have the same origin as kutro ‘Dog’ given 
to sons of the Kali Paraj, aborigines in Gujarat, when a dog barks at 
their birth,’ or kutriya given to children to protect them from 
expected evil.°°* For ‘Dog’ as a proper name compare the designa- 
tion ‘Great Dog’ for Alexander the Great on the part of the 
hellenist Egyptians, who called the Greeks ‘dogs’, which was posit- 
ively meant given the veneration of dogs in ancient Egypt,°? and 
further, in 14” cent. Italy, Can Grande della Scala, signore of Ve- 
rona,°° and the condottiere of duke Giovan Maria Visconti, Facino 
Cane. 

Other men named after dogs or parts thereof are S unah-Sepa™|, 
Sunah-puccha ‘Dog’s tail or penis’, Suno-ldngula ‘dog’s tongue’, 
three sons of Ajigarta Sauyavasi in AitBr 7,15. Sunas-karna ‘Dog’s 
ear’ is the son of king Sibi, Vrsnyaha or Baskiha;® this name refers 
perhaps to alertness. A nine-versed agnistoma to reach heaven without 





631 Cf. also the monk Kukkura in Mbh 2,4,19. 

632 As in RV 7,103. See also Siegel 1987: 85f.: “The frog, in Sanskrit satirical 
verse and fable, was a symbol of limited vision and self-satisfaction ....” In 
the Katharatnakara 7,8 a brahmin is reborn as a frog (bheka). 

633 This name may indicate shamanistic connotations. 

634 BaudhSs 21,17; Caland 1926: 28. 

635 Vogel 1926: 191. 

636 Mbh 2,8,17; 14,30,2. 

637 Enthoven 1914: 144; 1924: 211. 

638 Abbott 1932: 48. 

639 Loth 1994: 781. 

640 Hofler 1940. 

641 RV 5,2,7. See Falk 1984. 

642 PVB 17,12,6 (see Caland’s note 2 on 17,12,1). 
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illness is named after him.%? Vdh 297,25 mentions an uvajjhdya 
called § unaya-ccheya ‘alert (cheka) like a dog’ (?). Sva-mukha ‘Dog- 
face’ is recorded as the name of a people. Sva-phalka ‘with the ex- 
tended body of a dog’ is the son of Vrsni in Harivamsa 1,34 et passim. 

Uncertain cases are, e.g., RV 5,29,11 Rji-svan ‘with fast dogs’, the 
name of a king protected by Indra. This compound is also given the 
meaning ‘with swelling testicles.’ 


3.1.5 Dogs in names of other animals 


Examples hereof are e.g. sunaga-medha, a goat’s name in Vdh (Jain 
1977: 301). 


3.1.6 Dogs in place names 


This phenomenon is best known by Kuvog Kegadai ... in Greece, 
but occurs elsewhere, also by Lykonpolis (Assiut) in Egypt, and in 
India, e.g., a tirtha called Svana-lomdépaha and °lomdpanayana™“; 
Suna-Soka as a place name%47; §va-bhaksa®8 and $va-bhojana%? 
‘dogs-food or dogs for food’ as the name of a hell. Sva-sirsa ‘with a 
dog’s head’ is given in Mahavyutpatti 205 (PWB). 


3.1.7. Treatment of humans by dogs 


An important characteristic of dogs is their attachment (svami- 
bhakti)®° and gratitude to humans,°°! also contrary to the behaviour 
of the latter towards them.% Thus in the RgVeda Agni is kindled as 





643 ApSrautasitra 22,7,20 (stoma); BaudhSS 24,11:2 (yajiia). 

644 Varahamihira, BrhS 14,25. 

645 AiG II,2, p. 177 ‘mit schwellenden Hoden’, but p. 895 ‘xbvag apyovs 
besitzend’. 

646 Mbh 3,81,50f. ~e tirthe ... prandyamair nirharanti Sva-lomani dvijéttamah. 

647 Kirfel 1920: 73. 

648 GarudaPur I 57; SkandhaPur III 1,1,29ff.; SivaPur 5,16,5 

649 VisnuPur 2,6,5. 

650 Katharatnakara 191,15. 

651 Katharatnakara 32,7 asana-mdtra-krta-jnataya guror na pisuno ’pi suno 
labhate tulam; 240,18. See also Elwin 1971 and Emeneau 1941 and 1942. 

652 Cf. 3.1.1 p. 59 and 62 supra. 
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the intimate four-eyed guardian of the sacrificer®? and the poet ad- 
dresses the ASvins: “Just as dogs do not bear our bodies to be hurt .... 
so protect us from suffering a fracture.”©+ The Jataka tells us the 
story of the dog, which its peasant owner sold in Benares for a gar- 
ment and a piece of money to a villager, who treated it well but tied it 
up with a strap in its hut. On the advice of the Bodhisatta it gnawed 
the strap through when people were asleep and went back to its for- 
mer master.®° Another dog warned its benefactor of danger.©° A dog 
also gratefully saved its brahmin owner’s life®” by biting to death his 
enemy, who lay in wait for him in a thicket, because the latter had 
healed its mange (see above under 2.5.3). In the VamanaPurana a dog 
purifies the wicked Vena by showering him with water from the 
Sthanu shrine. Then Vena praises Siva and obtains a boon, by which 
the deity grants him to keep the dog with him.©® Crooke mentions 
krtajha ‘grateful’ as an epithet of dogs and of Siva. For a hunter, 
shepherd, itinerant merchant and the Maratha king a dog is not a 
“messenger of death”, but the embodiment of bravery and faithful- 
ness, °60 

A rare case of apparent ingratitude to its master by a dog is found 
in Mbh 12,118, though the animal had first been very faithful.©! 

As guardians of herds and huts dogs are distrustful of strangers, as 
is shown in RV 7,55,3 by the question “Dog, why do you threaten 
us 7662 Often it will not stop at that: a brahmin bitten by a dog has to 
purify himself by bathing in a river with his clothes on.%? Mahavira 





653 RV 1,31,13. 

654 Svanéva no drisanyd taniinam .... visrdsah pdtam asmdan (2,39,4), cf. Will- 
man-Grabowska 1931: 34. 

655 Mahdjanne niddam okkante yottam khaditva .... attano samikanam gharam 
eva gato, Ja Il 247,24. 

656 Koleyyako pingala-sunakho “mayd attano balena tassa jivita-danam datum 
vattati,” Ja V 231,18 ff. depicted in Bharhut (see under 3.3). 

657 For the motif of the helpful dog see Thompson/ Balys 1958: 68f. 

658 VamPur, Saromahatmya 26,55 ff.; 27.1 f. Cf. O’ Flaherty 1976: 326. 

659 Crooke II 1896: 218. 

660 Sontheimer 1997: 238. 

661 Manusyavad gato bhavah sneha-baddho ’ bhavad bhrsam (12,117,10). 

662 Sarameya (....) kim asman duchundyase ? See also Willman-Grabowska 
1931: 34f. 

663 BaudhDhS 1,5,11,39. 
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was bitten in Ladha (Bengal).°°* He may have been on his alms round 
and evoked in the dogs the “postman’s syndrome’ of aversion to 
odd-smelling aliens such as the Digambara monk seen by King Harsa, 
— he was black as soot, with the collected filth of many days be- 
smirching his body®® — or Hemacandra Maladharin, or other food 
rivals,’ but the locals also set their dogs upon the Jain saint uttering 
the cry chucchit.68 

Later, there was even a belief that seeing a monk foretold ill luck, 
as in the case of King Harsa just mentioned, especially in hunting, 
which made another king chase his dogs on Sudatta.®® It is perhaps 
after such an attack on his person that the famous 9" century scholiast 
Silanka even opines that a dog is vicious by nature.” The texts there- 
fore often contain warnings for monks to keep their distance.°7! Fur- 
ther, a dog may approach a single monk from behind, when he puri- 
fies his almsfood, and bite him. When the monk looks at the dog, he 
may not observe the begging rules.°72 

Sramanas had the same nasty experience,“ sometimes with hil- 
arious consequences. Thus a stupid sramana bitten by a dog on his 





664 As they did according to Ayaranga 1,8,3,3. See also Wujastyk 1984: 191. 

665 Bollée 1988: 90. 

666 Bana, Harsac 152,15f. kajjalamaya iva bahu-divasam upacita-bahala- 
mala-patala-malinita-tanur abhimukham djagama_... —nagndtakah. 
Durnimittair ... . 

667 Samanas, mahanas, canddlas (Ayar 1,8,4,11). Cf. Styagada 1,3,1,8 app ege 
khu(d)hiyam bhikkhum suni damsai lisae. 

668 Ayar 1,8,3,4. According to Hemac, Trisasti° 10,3,558 they set the dogs upon 
him out of curiosity: bhasanan mumucuh ke ’ pi prati svamim kutuhalat. 

669 Haribhadra, Samar. 268,11; Puspadanta, Jasah. 3,35. Cf. in the comm. 
964,10f. on BKBh 3450 = 3469 the noise made to scare away dogs, cows or 
thieves entering: chuk-karana tti chi-chi-kkarah kartavyah. Cf. Hertel 1922: 
93 note. — In Europe, too, meeting Christian clerics is deemed inauspicious 
((Bachtold-Staubli 7 [1936]: col. 322 f.). 

670 Lisakah prakrtydiva kriro bhaksakah (Silanka 82a 11 on Stiyagada 
1,3,1,8). 

671 Ayar II 1,5,3; Dasav 5,1,12 and 22; OhaN 424 sand gondi ghare, parihara ! 
(Mette 1974: 58), etc. 

672 Scholiast on BKBh 1702 (p. 501,13f.) sa ekaki bhiksam Sodhayati, tada 
prstatah Svanah samagatya tam daSet. Atha Svanam avalokate, tata esanam 
na raksati. 

673 MN I519,17. 
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knee sounds the gong, when come back to his monastery, in order to 
save him the time and trouble of telling every monk separately of his 
mishap. The assembled monks then laugh at the great fuss about 
nothing.®”4 The Buddha, who once noticed canine hostility when en- 
tering (the compound of) a house for alms,®” disliked the town of 
Mathura inter alia for its curs.°7° 

Sometimes, however, dogs are very friendly and respectfully cir- 
cumambulate a monk,°”” perhaps not wholly unselfishly, as it is said 
of a monk who always runs about for alms that dogs stick at his 
feet.678 

Dogs were also used straightaway as executioners, as when they 
tear dacoits to pieces;®”? were let loose on a gambler unable to pay off 
his debt;°°° as when Manu VIII 371 prescribes that an adulterous 
woman should be devoured by dogs®! (she is not killed first, but 
caused to be bitten to death®*?), or as a punishment for setting one’s 
dogs on a begging pratyekabuddha, as occurred to Udayana, who was 





674 KSS 65.132 Sramanah .... rathyayam bhramam jatu Suni januny adasyata 


675 Bhagavad .... tam gharam pinddya pavisi. Sunakho Bhagavantam disva 
bhukkaram karonto Bhagavato samipam gato (Sv 384,21f.). 

676 Anguttara-Nikaya III 256,20 Madhurayam ..... canda sunakha. \s this canda 
related to candala ? 

677 Haribhadra, Samar. 268,16* tam .... sand datthina nippahd jaya .... kana 
payahinam sunaya-vandam; Hertel 1917:90. 

678 Supasanahacariya 277 vs 38 pdesu tujjha laggantu kukkura niccam bhik- 
kham bhamantassa. Cf. Sihalavatthu-ppakarana (C° 1959) 102,14”. 

679 AnguttaraN I 48,9 and in hell Uttar 19,54 (pava-kammo) kivanto kola- 
sunaehim ... phadio. Cf. AvCi 496,11 about the wicked king Datta: 
(Dattam) kumbhie sunae chubhitta baram baddham. Hettha aggi jalito. 
Te sunaya tavajjanta tam khandakhandehim chindanti. Cf. AVNH 370a 
6. 

680 Mrcch 2,12. 

681 Also Mbh 12,165,63 and AgniPur 227,42. Cf. Kane, History I 1975: 527; II 
1973: 401. — In a list of life’s evils the Buddha mentions dogs being made 
to bite the flesh of the body: sunakhehi khaddapanam pi dukkham 
(Milindapafiha 197,13). 

682 Tam Ssvabhih khadayed <raja> yavan mrta (Medhatithi). This is different 
from the 19"" Dynasty Egyptian story where the adulterous woman is killed 
first and then thrown to the dogs (Tawney / Penzer II 121). — For dogs used 
in this way by the Bactrians and Sogdians (to kill the ill and old) see Loth 
1994: 779 and in mediaeval Italy Giovan Maria Visconti may be mentioned. 
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therefore devoured by dogs in five hundred successive lives.®8? Sim- 
ilarly, when a policeman (raksin) says to a presumed thief: “You will 
see the mouth of a dog”, he refers to the custom of burying a con- 
demned man in the ground up to his neck, and then letting loose dogs 
to tear him up.°4 This idea as a warning against infringement of 
the law, however, is not thought to be behind the engraving of 
a dog on a stone in Ceylon, but it is rather interpreted as a threat of 
canine rebirth, as a result of such a violation.®° In Dandin, Kiratas 
let young dogs bite a boy to death as a sacrifice to their deity.®° 
Unintentionally being killed by a dog is a danger which a baby, 
whose mother has gone out, may be exposed to and if a sadhu 
sees this, he has to take the child up, bring it to a safe place and 
keep watch;®*’ this will rarely be necessary, however, as most times 
other women will be near, though ayahs are notoriously afraid of 
dogs. 88 

Against dogbites there are various remedies, religious and medical 
ones: to perform the krccha-vrata penance,®*® or bathing in a river 
that flows into the ocean, so that the water can take away the impur- 
ity; to practise prandpdna a hundred times, to eat ghee, and use a 
preparation from the Asoka tree (Croton oblongifolius Roxb.).©! The 
wound of a Jain nun should be wrapped in a tiger skin®°”? (she may not 





683 Lacote 1908: 246. 

684 Kalidasa, Sakuntala 6 Intro. 1-2 (ed. Devadhar & Suru. Poona, 1934: 334) 
suno muham va dakkhissasi. Also Mrcch 10,54 Gkarsantu su-baddhvdinam ; 
Svabhih samkhadyatam atha. AnguttaraN I 48,9 about a dacaoit (Mp II 
90,16 chata-sunakhehi khadapenti; te muhuttena atthika-samkhalikam eva 
karonti). 

685 Bechert /Gombrich 1984: 139. 

686 Dkc (ed. Godbole. Bombay, 1940) 27,2 kumaram devatépaharam kari- 
syantah Kirdtah ..... an-eka-caranaih palayamanam_ kukura-bdlakair 
damSayitva samhanisyamah. 

687 Mette 2003: 219 quoting Haribhadra’s Avassaya commentary. 

688 Cormack 1953: 13. 

689 Agnipurana 170,45. This penance is defined in ApastambaDhS I 9,27,7 as 
dietary rules four times daily for three days. 

690 VasistaDhS XXIII 31 (Renou / Filliozat I 1947 § 1250), cf. BaudhDhS I 
5,41. 

691 S.K. Jain 1991: 63. 

692 For a Jain nun in BKBh 3816f. 
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treat it herself); the middle-Indian tribe of the Bhuiya make a bitten 
person eat seven long ants and seven harmful insects in oil of the Bas- 
sia latifolia tree.©* Finally, to prevent being bitten, people in Thailand 
wear phallic amulets (phlad khik) around their waist, which are be- 
lieved to be useful against snakes as well as dogs.°° This again re- 
minds us of the evil eye,® against which such amulets are quite 
common, e.g., also in Italy from ancient times®” up to our days; on 
this see further sub 3.5.3. 


3.2 Similes 


The properties of dogs and the role they play in Indian life may no- 
where be observed more clearly than in similes. Thus in RV 2,39,4 
the ASvins as protectors are compared to dogs and the Pali simile of 
the dog, sunakhépama, illustrates the unchangeable canine fidelity 
which Abhayanaga required of his followers: after he had chided and 
punished a dog he had with him, the animal followed him neverthe- 
less, wagging its tail.’ Thus a brahmin lies at the door of a prostitute 
like a poodle.°?” 

Similes (drstdntas) are a fixed part of Indian discussion, either re- 
placing an argument or clarifying or illustrating a view. In most cases, 
however, a list of them is missing in editions and translations and thus 
is an urgent desideratum. Thus the vira-sunika-drstdnta ‘the parable 





693 Cu I 214,17 sunaha-dakka explaining vana in Nis III 33 je bhikkha kayamsi 
vanam phumejja vd raejja va .... 

694 Konig 1984: 121f. quoting Roy 1935: 274. 

695 Bechert /Gombrich 1984: 168. 

696 See also under 2.4. On the evil eye of a snake (drsti-visa) see Tawney- 
Penzer II 1924: 298 and Abbott 1932: 117. 

697 Near Osnabriick in Germany, e.g., where the Roman general Varus 
in a battle in 9 CE lost his three legions, a phallic amulet has been 
found near a horse’s harness which apparently should protect the animal 
and its load against the evil eye (Berger 1991: 225). For the phallic 
image to ward off the evil eye see Dundes 1981: 284 and, esp., 134 (Pitré’s 
article). 

698 Atthakatha on Mahavamsa 36,44. 

699 Hemacandra, Par® 3,134. 
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of the sharp bitch’, found more than once, says that a bitch, when 
called, runs around again and again, but tired of useless effort refuses 
to catch game even if she has seen it.7°° Thus the sunaka-mamsa- 
drstanta™! should be recited in explaining samddsa (VavBh 378). 
The proverb “let sleeping dogs lie” has even a Sanskrit pendant in the 
expression: “Seven beings when asleep should not be woken up, viz a 
snake, a king, a tiger, an old man, a child, the dog of someone else 
and a fool.”’ Yet a king should also be vigilant.” Further it is said 
“Who curses us ..., him I throw to death like a bone (or: a piece of 
meat) to a dog.” Here the dog, like Yama’s messengers, represents 
death7°> — an ancient idea, also in the game of dice,’° and still alive 
even for modern man, as Carl Gustav Jung experienced.” Thus also 
Bilhana can compare dogs to swans in the pleasure-tank of hunting, 
messengers of the god of Death towards young deer.”°8 In a canonical 
Buddhist text a dog with cropped ears, through the ripening of its 





700 Puvvim pi vira-suniya chikka chikka pahdvae turiyam sa camadhande sigga 
santam pi na icchae ghittum (OhaBh 124; cf. BKBh 1141 and 1585). In 
BKBh 1141 the simile is called suni-payasa-taraccha-atth -uvamd and ex- 
plained in the comm. 356,11 yathd sa vira-sunika purvam dla-mdlaih pari- 
khedita, pascat sad-bhittam api nécchati, evam atrdépi purvam sraddha- 
dharme kathite, pascad yatnato ’bhidhiyamanam api sramana-dharmam 
asau na pratipadyate. 

701 Malayagiri IV,2 87a 4ff. yatha ko ’py alarkena sund khdditah : sa yadi 
tasydiva Sunakasya mamsam khddati, tatah praguni bhavati, aneka- 
kadranena sunaka-mamsam khddyate, satatam khdditu-kamah “katham 
aham  sarvasprsyam = Sunaka-mamsam_ _ sprsamiti” | samdamSsakena 
mukhe ksipati, evam parihariko ’pi karanata ekasmin parSve upari va 
grhitam sthavira-satkam jugupsamana iva tat pariharan dtmiyam 
samuddisati. 

702 Sternbach 4079. 

703 Mbh 12,138,62 sva-cestah simha-vikramah (raja). 

704 AV 6,37,3 yas ca nah Sapat, Sune péstram iva .... tam prdatyasyami mrtydve. 

705 For the dog as an animal of the dead (‘Totentier’) in northern Europe see, 
e.g., Hofler 1934: 55f. 

706 Schlerath 1954: 36; Falk 1986: 109 et passim. 

707 In Jaffé 1971: 316 who mentions a dream of Jung in which he saw a gi- 
gantic dog running past him in a primaeval forest, which made him con- 
scious that the Wild Huntsman had ordered the animal to bring a human 
being to him. Jung awoke scared and was informed the next morning of his 
mother’s death. 

708 Vikramankadevacarita 16,31. 
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karman, eats the body of the person by whom the evil (of cropping ?) 
was done, one member after the other.”°? The earless dog, which 
could have betrayed an adulterous woman, could not do that any- 
more.7!0 

An awkward situation, from which there is no way out, is ex- 
pressed by the saying: “When one sees a dog, one finds no stone; 
when one sees a stone, there is no dog; when one sees a dog and a 
stone, it will be the king’s dog. What shall we do now ?’7!! One 
should, however, not look at a dog, because it, just as a woman, Stidra 
and crow, is untruth.7!2 

Dogs are often chased away, said Hemacandra of two Matangas, 
who fled a house like dogs when beaten.’!3 He further compares Bhil 
tribesmen to dogs surrounding the elephantlike Nala,’!+ and lets 
Gosala, who used to wander like a dog from house to house seeking 
superior food,’!> be chased from a temple like a dog by heterodox 
people.7!° It may not be accidental that in another simile he has 
Gosala equate himself to a dog, with the words “I have experienced 
misfortune hard to endure, like a dog separated from its master (i.e. 
Mahavira).”7!7 According to Hemacandra, Gosala, on his deathbed, 
also identified himself with a dog, when conjuring his disciples to 
drag his corpse through the city of Sravasti, tied by a rope to his left 
foot, like a dead dog.7!8 These are illustrations of the low status of a 
dog,’!° just as is the white and therefore auspicious milk, which does 





709 Petavatthu II 12,12 (358) kim nu ... dukkatam katam kissa kamma-vipakena 
kanna-mundo sunakho anga-m-angani khddati. 

710 Hala, Sattasai 550 boda-sunao vivanno, says the woman. The meaning of 
the compound is unclear, see Weber 1881: 258. 

711 BIS 6488. 

712 SpBr xiv 1,1,31. 

713 Trisasti® 9,1,46. 

714 Trisasti° 83,492. 

715 Trisasti? 10,3,394. As to Gosala, Hemacandra appears not free from 
slander. 

716 Trisasti® 10,3,496 daridra-sthavirds .... kupitas te ’pi sarameyam ivdlayat 
kanthe grhitva Gosdlam tat-kalam nirasarayan (pakhandah). 

717 Trisasti® 10,3,601 vipat .... Sunéva svami-hinena maya labdhdédya 
duhsaha. 

718 Trisasti? 10,8,465. 

719 The dog is the canddala among quadrupeds (BIS 3850). 
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not stay in a dog’s stomach’”° and the critically ill man who lies at 
home and like a watch-dog must catch what people scornfully throw 
to him.7?! 

Lokaniti, comparing people to dogs who, when they see each other, 
show their teeth to bite/kill,”?? says that bad people behave just so to 
good people, cf. the saying that the barber, the dog and the brahmin, 
these three snarl at meeting one of their own kind.””? As to canine 
straightforwardness, VaiSampayana compares the brisk approach to 
Draupadi by Duryodhana’s “usher” to that of a dog.724 When after the 
war, appalled by its devastation, Yudhisthira remarks: “We are not 
dogs, but like them we are greedy for a piece of meat and now the 
meat, as well as those who would eat it, have disappeared,”’”> he is 
told by Arjuna that he is abandoning prosperity and looking for food 
like a dog,’””° a bad characteristic of monks people censure as “they 
thus do not stop begging for food, etc., just as those wretched dogs 
who have not received anything.””727 

A nice parable of greed concerns a sleeping brahmin who said 
“thank you,” as he rose with a start, when a dog urinated in his open 
hand. A thief reflected that such was the brahmin’s greed for alms 
that it persisted even while he was asleep, and that he must not steal 
there.”?8 The Buddha shows his monks the evil consequences of greed 
after the pattern of a prebirth of Upananda who then was a dog 
and lived near two monasteries on either side of a river. It had noted 
that a gong sounded for the mealtime and went to the monastery 
at that time to get the leftovers from the bowls. Once it heard the 





720 Salibhadracarita 5,57 ksiram Svanédare .... na tisthati. 

721 Naunidhirama, Saréddhara 1,22. 

722 Lokaniti 2: 15 (ed. U Sein Tu. Mandalay, 1962: 122) sunakho sunakham 
disva dantam daseti himsitum | dujjano sujanam disva rosayam himsam 
icchati ll . 

723 Low 1917: 197f. cited in Tawney-Penzer III 1925: 101. 

724 Mbh 2,60,3; see Hiltebeitel 2001: 242. 

725 Mbh 12,7,10; see Hiltebeitel 2001: 171. 

726 Mbh 12,18,12; see Hiltebeitel 2001: 171. In Mahanisiha 2,1,21,7 
“women, like dogs, are only interested in gifts” (Deleu / Schubring 1963: 
113). 
evam aharddi-nimittam a-viratakanam api catuni kurvanti. 

728 Bloomfield 1919: 61. 
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gong in the monastery on the other riverbank and started swimming 
to it when in midstream the gong of the other viidra sounded. Frus- 
trated the dog began to swim back and was carried off far by the 
stream.729 

Vidisaka well expresses canine importunity, with a double entente 
of the verb khddyate, when he expresses his fear that, if he instead of 
Carudatta should alone accompany a lady: “I, again, a Brahmana, 
would fare badly, being harassed (khadyamdna) by people here and 
there, like an offering placed in a [public] square, being devoured 
by the dogs.” 7° Association with the wicked ... effects a change 
for the worse, like the poison of a mad dog.”! For Buddhaghosa 
food becomes most repulsive, like dog vomit in a dogs’ feeding 
bowl.732 

In a famous simile the Buddha compared the fool, who believed his 
body to be his self, to “a dog tied up by a leash to a strong stake or 
pillar : if he goes, he goes up to that stake or pillar; if he stands still, 
he stands close to that stake ...”” (Woodward).733 Further, teaching the 
uselessness of grasping after material things and pleasures of the 
senses, he pronounced the parable of the dog to which, in a slaughter- 
house for cows, was thrown a fleshless bone with a smearing of 
blood, with which he could not appease his hunger,’*4 but it is said 
elsewhere that a dog is content with a mere bone, whereas a lion 





729 Gnoli 1978: 41 (Professor Mette kindly drew my attention to this parable of 
the gandi-kukkura). 

730 Mrcch 1,56,35 aham .... janehim cauppahova nido uvaharo kukkurehim via 
khajjamano vivajjissam with Karmarkar’s translation. 

731 Trisasti® 1,2,39 a-satam ca samsargo ... alarka-visavat ... yaty eva vikri- 
yam. 

732 Visuddhimagga 344,17 Ghdaro .... suvana-doniyam thita-suvana-vamathu 
viya parama-jeguccha-bhavam upagacchati, cf. 358,28. 

733 SamyuttaN III 151,6ff. Seyyathapi ... sa gaddula-baddho dalhe khile va 
thambe va upanibaddho, so gacchati ce pi tam eva khilam ... upagacchati 

.. , evam eva ... a-ssutava puthu-jjano “Rupam etam mama”, “eso ham 

asmi”, “eso me atta” ti samanupassati. According to Buddhaghosa, the dog 
is the fool, the leash is the belief or opinion of the people, the pillar is one’s 
own body (sunakho viya vatta-nissito balo, gaddulo viya ditti, thambho viya 
sakkayo, Spk I 327,3). Cf, MajjhimaN II 232,25 and BhagPur 3,14,27 
where the body is called “fare for dogs”’. 

734 MajjhimaN I 364,12 ff. 
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chases an elephant.”*° A man of limited vision is compared to a dog 
which has begun to lap up curds: he sees himself, but not the big club 
which is ready to fall upon its head.7*° 

Similarly an old man who cannot enjoy the pleasures of the senses 
any more is said to resemble a toothless dog which can only lick a 
bone.”37 No wonder then, that a stanza blames the meanness of the 
god of love, who makes even an old, ear- and tailless, hungry, etc. 
dog run passionately after a bitch.738 

On riches the goddess Laksmi teaches a brahmin who wants to en- 
joy her, that he who does not possess good karman is unable to enjoy 
wealth, even if he has succeeded in gaining it, for a thirsty dog can 
only lap at a full lake.”°? 

A dog’s curved tail is a symbol of something impossible, as it is 
said: “An evil man turns to his evil nature, though he be tended 
zealously; he is like a dog’s tail that one strives to straighten 
by means of softening and oiling,”’”*° and to serve an unintelligent 
man is like crying in the wilderness ... straightening a dog’s 
tail.”4! Johnson’s translation of a stanza in Hemacandra 
seems therefore unclear: “if a dog’s tail were put in a machine 
many times, it would be crooked.” It should rather be: ‘even if .... it 
would still be curved.’”4* Another way to express impossibility is the 
question: “Could a dog crack and eat a coconut ?”73 The opposite is 





735 Kathasaritsagara 60,36 Svd tusyaty asthi-matrena. Cf. BIS 7322. 

736 Jataka VI 358,5 dadhim pdtum Graddha-sunakho viya ca sayam eva passati, 
sise pattanakam mahd-muggaram na passati. 

737 Hitopadesa 1,5,113; Siegel 1987: 136. 

738 Sternbach 11223, cf. Silanka I 115a 3 on Styagada 1,4,2,1 (see above under 
2.6 [p. 47]). 

739 Hemavijaya, Katharatndkara 9,15f. upabhuijium na ydnei riddhim patto 
*pi punna-parihino | bhariammi jalena sare mandalo lihai jihae \\ 

740 Paficatantra (ed. Edgerton 1924: 89,7; trsl., p. 49) I 6. Cf. Hemavijaya, 
Kath°® 126,1 je jasa hoya sa hdvada te phite maranena | sunahad vanki 
pumchadi sami na kijem kena // Malayagiri compares the syllable dha to the 
curved tail (see p. 30 supra). 

741 Paficatantra I 327 (104); ed. Edgerton 1924: 306. Cf. BIS 570. 

742 Trisasti 10,4,116 yantre ’pi bahuSah ksiptam Sva-puccham an-rji bhavet. 
Johnson VI 88. See also Sternbach 1971: 162. 

743 Basavanna, Vacana 31, cf. Jataka V 384,1 where it is said that money for a 
wicked man is like a coconut found by a dog, 1.e., something useless. 
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illustrated by the saying “just as a four-eyed dog sees by night.”744 
Though wearing necklaces of gold a dog does not possess the majesty 
of a lion.74° 

The enmity of dogs and cats is well observed and compared in 
Sternbach 4304: “The cat has humped her back; mouth raised and tail 
curling, she keeps one eye in fear upon the inside of her house, her 
ears are motionless. The dog, his mouth full of great teeth wide open 
to the back of his spittle-covered jaws, swells at the neck with held-in 
breath until he jumps her.”746 He arrests the cat as he does a boar.747 
A harsh sound is compared to the screaming of a cat caught by a 
dog,”48 but dogs also hotly chase a female jackal in a simile of a pur- 
suit.”49 Otherwise a cat flees before a dog and so did the Raksasas 
before the mighty Visnu.7*° 

The proverb of two dogs fighting over a bone and the third one 
runs away with it, has an Indian equivalent in the idiom of the 
candala looking at the fight between a hound and a boar.’>! In The- 
rigatha 509, women are called upon to “willingly just control yourself 
among sensual pleasures.. (You are) like a dog bound by a chain; 
assuredly sensual pleasures will treat you as hungry outcasts 
treat a dog”,’>? kill and eat it, that is. The dog is often a metaphor 
for “shameless” sexuality’ and all animal passions, cf. the German 
verbs, derived from canine species, mopseln and pudeln ‘coire’ .7>4 

Another observation enabled Vanaraja to build his capital on as 
much land as a dog was chased over by a hare, and shown to him by 
Anahilla on condition that the town should bear his name.”°> 





744 AVPaippalada 3,22,5 and 8,6,5. 

745 Hitopadesa 1,6; Paficat 2,4,63* (in Edgerton’s text 1924: 244). 

746 Ingall’s translation. 

747 Hemacandra, Parisistaparvan 8,285. 

748 BKSS 21,87. 

749 Mrcch 1,28 (see p. 52 above). 

750 Ramayana 7,7,21. 

751 Kautilya (Kangle’s edition) 7,1,34; 9,2,6 . Cf. above under “hunt” (p. 65 
note 560). 

752 Norman 1971: 50. 

753 Sontheimer 1984: 166; Falk 1986: 30. 

754 Stekel 1922: 128; Anthropophyteia III 1906: 222. 

755 Prabandhac. 19 (p. 13,8) yavatim bhuvam SaSakena sv@ trasitas, tavatim 
bhuvam darsayamas4. 
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Low men who bark instead of speaking are called sva-narah.?° 
Thus the ugly voice of a Bhilla woman is compared to the bark of a 
bitch,”>” but also in the words of Bhisma, when he encourages Yu- 
dhisthira against his foes: “A dog cannot not kill a lion. .... These 
kings of the earth gather and bark like a pack of dogs around a sleep- 
ing lion.”7°8 Further a magician says: “I am a vexer of the pisdcas .... 
like dogs on seeing a lion; they do not find a hiding-place.””? A king 
who has set his hounds to chase the monk Sudatta, is ashamed when 
he sees that the animals prostrate themselves before him instead of 
attacking him, and says to Sudatta: “These are humans in the shape of 
dogs, but I am not a man behaving like a dog.”7 

A difficult simile is pronounced by the Buddha when his monks 
tell him that king Ajatasattu waits twice daily on Devadatta and his 
followers with a gift of food. As long as Devadatta is thus favoured, 
the Buddha says his skilled mental states will decline, not grow. “It is 
as if, monks, they were to throw a bladder at a fierce dog’s nose — as 
that dog would become much fiercer, even so, for as long as Prince A. 
.... there may be expected for Devadatta decline ....”’°! The same text 
occurs in SamyuttaN II 242,20ff.7°? and is translated by Woodward 
as: “..... just as if they were to crumble [dried] liver on the nose of a 
fierce dog — the dog would thereby become fiercer.” Even Buddha- 
ghosa, who had not commented the Vinaya reference, did apparently 
not understand the parable and explained bhindeyyum as 





756 Mbh cr. ed. 2,66,9 bhasanti hdivam sva-narah saddiva. 

757 Hemavijaya, Kathar. 64, 8, cf. nr-kukkura in Rajatarangini 7,290. — In 
Homer’s Odyssey 20,14 ff. a barking bitch symbolizes Odysseus’ bitterness. 

758 Mbh 2,37,6f. 

759 AV iv 36,6 with Whitney’s translation. 

760 Haribhadra, Samardiccakahad 268,19 ee (sunahda) sunaha-purisa, na una 
aham purisa-sunaho. 

761 Vinaya II 188,4 .... seyyathd pi .... candassa kukkurassa nasdyam pittam 
bhindeyyum, evam hi so kukkuro bhiyyoso-mattaya candataro assa .... with 
Horner’s translation in the Book of the Discipline. Part 5, p. 263. Should one 
read patta for pitta and translate “break a vessel before his nose’ (‘on his 
nose’ would kill the dog) ? Can patta mean ‘a dog’s trough’ ? However, all 
this does not seem to fit Devadatta very well, who may, like Gosala by He- 
macandra, be compared to a dog, but does not become fierce(r) by letting 
himself and his followers be spoiled by Ajatasattu’s luxury food. 

762 Quoted in Udana-atthakatha 65.22. 
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pakkhipeyyum and pittam as accha-pittam va maccha- pittam vd. 
Pittabheda ‘blasting the gall-bladder’ is mentioned as a designation 
of sheep fever (?).” Morris therefore thought pitta might stand for 
phitta < sphita ‘swelling, boil’ and that a fierce dog, if a boil on his 
nose should burst as a result of a blow, he would become fiercer.” 
Dogs are also associated with slanderers.’”°° Thus Rama complains 
that the slander of Sita has spread once more like the poison of a mad 
dog.”6° A person who stays at home and slanders his neighbours, a 
malicious or censorious person, resembles a dog in a cow-pen who 
barks at every one (gosthi-sva; MW < Lexx.).’°’ Pride is worse than a 
poodle-like servility to a vile person.” A fixed decision (to become a 
monk) may be stressed by saying (to one’s wife): “Even if you give 
(our) son to the jackals (and) dogs (you will not turn me back again 
for the child’s sake).”’® A dog’s observance is when nuns go on their 
alms-round without a bowl,’”° the practice of dog ascetics (see under 
3.5). 

There are various kinds of men identifying themselves with dogs, 
viz the Vratyas as members of sodalities calling themselves ‘dogs’ ,’7! 
and ascetics with canine behaviour who suffered from the vdcoc¢ 
KvVaVvOp@mTOG, as the Greeks would say. This kind of renouncer ex- 
isted as early as the days of the Buddha (54% cent. BCE) and up to 
the present day,’ for Khandoba has cynanthrope bhaktas who 





763 Mbh (Poona, 1932) 12,283,55 avinam pitta-bhedas ca sarvesam iti nah 
Srutam .... jvarah. The cr.ed. 274,53 has abjanam for avinam. According to 
Professor R.P. Das (p.c.) pitta-bheda does neither occur in Susruta nor in 
Caraka or Vagbhata. 

764 R. Morris. Notes and Queries. JPTS 1893: 4. 

765 Hemacandra, Trisasti° 4,4,148. 

766 Bhavabhiti, Uttar° 1,40 ditsanam yad Vaidehyah .. .. tat .... dlarkam visam 
iva .... prasrptam. 

767 BKSS 20,359; cf. Heraclitus, Fragment Diels 22 B 2 Kbveg yap 
KatapavCovol TOV GV LT] YIVOOKWOL. 

768 Mbh 13,104,15 sva-caryam atimanam ca .... tulaya dharayad dharmo hy 
atimano ’ tiricyate. 

769 Therigatha 303 (Norman’s translation). 

770 Comm. on BKBh 5940 amubhir go-vratam Svdna-vratam va pratipannam. 

771 Falk 1986: 19; Das 1987: 248; 1991: 752 note 52. 

772 Sontheimer 1997: 141. ‘To behave like a dog’ is kurkuriyati in Panini 
8,2,78. 
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bark.’ People possessed by Mallanna behave like dogs and more- 
over make predictions.””* Schafer, however, unmasked the dogheaded 
people mentioned by Ctesias.7”° 

As a simile shows, dogs were sometimes killed in a privy.’”° To die 
a dog’s death, mourir comme un chien, has also a Hindi equivalent: 
kutte ki maut marand. The Buddha uses the carcass of a dog, etc., tied 
to the neck of a person, who has just washed his head and dressed up, 
to illustrate repulsiveness of the body.’””? The smell of a canine ca- 
daver, as of that of a cow or a snake,’’8 is for the Jains infinitely less 
bad than that of the black, blue and grey lesydas,’”? the kind of subtle 
substance accompanying the soul.78° The frequent simile of the canine 
cadaver with the beautiful white teeth has been dealt with several 
times so far. In the assembly of the gods Indra extolls Visnu 
(Vasudeva) as a man who only sees the good qualities of beings. One 
deity, considering this impossible, transforms himself into a canine 
carcass with beautiful teeth, lying at the side the road. All gods hold 
their noses and go out of their way disgusted, but Vasudeva quietly 
looks at the dog and says: “How attractively this dog’s teeth shine 
17781 

A person approaching his ruin in South India is said to be like a 
dying dog climbing the roof.78? 

SB 11,1,5,2 designates heat or a disease as ‘dog’s clutch’.783 This 
metaphor is difficult to understand as it is a @m0€ AEyOuwevov and we 





773 Sontheimer 1997: 71 and 78 ref. to Tukaram vs. 4429. 

774 Sontheimer 1989: 325. 

775 Schafer 1964. 

776 Rajatarangini 5,413. 

777 Anguttaranikaya IV 377,1 seyyathd .... puriso .... kukkura-kunapena kanthe 
asattena attiyeyya. 

778 The smell of a dead snake is recorded as quite undesirable in Vivagasuya 
(ed. Vaidya; Poona, 1935), p. 8 § 18 se jahad ndmae ahi-made i vd sappa- 
kadevare i va .... an-itthatarde .... gandhe pannatte and this is confirmed by 
Roth 1983: 79. Cf. also Vism 343,3f. —ahi-kunapa—kukkura-kunapani .... 
gandho pi nesam ghanam patihanamano adhivasetabbo hoti. In all Amg. 
dictionaries ahi-mada and sappa-kadevara are missing as keywords. 

779 Utt 34,16. 

780 Schubring 2000 § 97. 

781 Zieseniss 1949: 273; Balbir 1993: 373 ff. 

782 Thurston 1912: 57. 
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do not know the disease. A modern simile is the designation of the 
narrow-gauge rail in Shivpuri as kuttd-ghayi ‘dog’s train.’ 


3.2.1 Dogs in abuse 


Richter explained the use of “dog” as an invective in general, not only 
in Homer, because of canine necrophagy.’*+ In Faust’s words: “A 
person who has the necessary means of speech at his command may 
start abusing another one in aggressive affect. Man shares such 
moods with such animals possessing brains not too much primitive. 
The brain regions decisive for such moods are phylogenetically old,” 
and he concludes that prehistoric man was therefore certainly a homo 
maledicens, putting the metaphor into the service of his affect (Faust, 
loc. cit., 125). Man apparently remained in this way up to the Bodhi- 
satta Gotama’s conception, following which all beings became sweet- 
speaking, according to tradition.” Tradition also has it, that the Saki- 
yan royals used to marry their sisters and the Koliyans abused them 
accordingly for that reason,’®° but Willman-Grabowska is perhaps 
right in remarking that, other than in Homer, ‘dog’ as an invective is 
rare in Sanskrit texts, because it is courtly literature.’°’? Exceptions 
then are RV 9,101,13 where the poet demands that the man, the nig- 
gardly dog, who did not listen to Soma’s words and did not reward 
him (the poet), be beaten and driven away as the Bhrgus did with the 
Makha. The latter is an allusion to an unknown legend, but ‘dog’ is 
here an abuse for the greedy person.788 

Further Bana who, annoyed with his fellow writers, remarks: 
“Countless such (poetasters) there are, like dogs following their own 





783 Upatapat acaksate Sva-lucitam explained as sund rikti-krtam ity Gcaksate 
abhijnah kathayanti. See Satya Prakash Sarasvati 1988: 304. Note the dif- 
ferent translations in AiGr II,2: 571 and 659. 

784 Faust 1969: 111 note 207; cf. 123. 

785 Jataka 151,12 sabba-satta piyamvada ahesum. 

786 Paramatthajotika I 357 are, tumhakam raja-kulam bhaginihim saddhim 
samvasam kappesi kukkuta-sona-sigalddi-tiracchana viya (Weber 1862: 
421f.), cf. Spk I 67,13; Dhp-a II 255,7; Jataka V 413,1. — The act is a 
transgression of RV 10,10,22 papam ahur yah svasaram nigdcchat. 

787 Willman-Grabowska 1931: 45. 

788 Sayana on RV 9,101,13. 
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vile nature from house to house,”’8? and king Sadraka, when he 
lets the offended Sakara, the brother-in-law of king Palaka, return to 
his abode, remarks that he does so like a jackal being barked at by 
dogs and bitches, Vidiisaka and the maid-servant Radanika, that is.7° 
In Mbh 12,34,17 brahmins are called sala-vrkas, but this word can, 
beside ‘dog’, also mean ‘wolf, cat’, etc. (MW). It is at any rate meant 
as an offence, for in parables Sisupala uses it for Janardana,”?! the 
Buddha for Devadatta and Hemacandra regarding Gosala.’” 

It seems a little different in Pali and Prakrit, proved here by the 
Sakiyan ‘sister-fuckers’79? and Candanaka comparing Viraka to a 
barking dog (who thus scarcely bites anyone).’%* Further it is said of a 
bad (male) pupil that he is like a bitch with sore ears,’?° because he 
apparently does not hear well. People call a monk, dogged by a fe- 
male fan reborn as a bitch, suni-pati.’° 


3.3 Dogs in art 


The earliest representations of dogs in bronze and terracotta have 
been excavated in Lothal, Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa’®’ as we have 
seen above (1.0). From the latter site Basham has a picture of a dog 
on top of a pin.”8 Dog figurines have been found at many places in 
the Ganga-Yamuna valley, esp. in Kausambi and Vaisali.79? Auboyer 
1961: 97 shows a dog from Mathura, where a rare mixed being, dog 
with fishtail, was also dug up.*0? 





789 Harsacarita, introductory stanza 5; translation by Cowell and Thomas 1897: 1. 

790 Mrcchakatika 1,52. 

791 “You prize this (royal) honor that does not befit you, like a dog, that has 
found the spillings of an oblation, to devour it in a lonely place” (Mbh 
2,34,19; translation by van Buitenen). 

792 Vinaya II 188,4 and Trisasti® 10,3,539 hitvaégasy api Gosdlam Ssala-vrkam 
ivatha. See above under 3.2. 

793 Jataka V 413,1 ye sona-sigalddayo viya attano bhaginihi saddhim vasimsu. 

794 Mrcch 6,23 (ed. Karmarkar, p. 198). 

795 Uttarajjhaya 1,4 jaha suni pii-kanni. 

796 Katharatnakara 495,1. 

797 Mode 1959 Plates 11 and 53, p. 247; Sankalia 1978: figs 30f. 

798 Basham 1975: 16. 

799 Prakash 1985: 65 (last centuries BCE), 93 (red and grey figures), 115, 128. 
They are all roughly modelled. 

800 Krishnamurthy 1985: 57. 
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In the Janapada period (ca 600-320 BCE) among pictures of other 
animals, that of a dog is found on coins.*°! Of special interest is the 
small dog on the very ancient so-called punch-marked coins, which 
may refer to Rudra.* In Bharhut a panel depicts a clump of mangoes 
to the left of a woman who is seated in front of several cats and 
dogs.®°3 On another, one sees the king’s dog who barks at the Bodhi- 
satta in the canonical verses, but warns him against his master’s evil 
intentions in the prose of the Mahabodhi-jataka.8 

The Ajanta murals 5" cent. C.E.) also present us dogs in Jataka 
illustrations, e.g. in the Sutasomajataka when king Sudasa leaves his 
city for a hunt in the jungle.8° They have short tails and ears pricked 
up; drivers keep some of them on a lead, tied to a collar, whereas 
others have no collars and are free. The dog kept leashed by a man on 
Singh’s photo of the Mrgajataka seems to be short- and smooth- 
haired, with a thin, medium-sized upright tail and a big head with 
small ears. 

The brown hound under the large boar on a mural in the Lepaksi 
temple near Hindupur, dated to ca 1540, seems out of proportion.8°7 A 
very different white house-dog, smooth-haired and with a long tail, is 
found in a 1603 Moghul miniature representing a scene in front of the 
house of the Sifi Abi Bakr Dugqqi.8°* A popular oil painting shows 
Khandoba on horseback fighting two demons, one of whom his dog 
bites in his thigh.° 





801 Jain 1995: 55 referring to Theobold’s article in JASBengal 59 (1890), p. 
212, unavailable to me. 

802 Held 1935: 228; 257f. with older literature. 

803 Darian 1978: 84. 

804 Coomaraswamy 1956: 85 fig. 137; Liiders 1941:153. 

805 Yazdani IV 1955 Plate 33b; Schlingloff 1999: 52; 2000: I, p. 254 (I owe 
these and the following art references to Dr Monika Zin). Similarly the 
Sarabhajataka (Yazdani IV 1955 Plate 45b and Schlingloff 1999: 52; 2000 
I, p. 108. Here the dogs have no collars) and the Rurujataka (Schlingloff 
2000 I, p. 101; the dog on a leash has a very small tail and ears). 

806 Singh 1965: 122 Plate 57. 

807 Barrett / Gray 1963: 47. 

808 Barrett / Gray 1963: 97. 

809 Hiltebeitel 1989: 282. 
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3.4 Dogs in literature and philosophy 


Texts on dogs include the Kukkurajataka (I 175ff.), Warahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhita, ch. 89 and Hamsadeva I 941ff. There are of course 
several pretty descriptions of dogs, such as the one given by 
Puspadanta®!° or Somadeva’s ‘a dog has a fleshless face, brown eyes, 
lean loins, broad buttocks, a broad chest, small teeth glossy like 
milk®!'; it is running fast for the hunt of the lords of the earth and has 
a somewhat curved tail.’8!2 Mostly, as we have seen (2.7), dogs are no 
match for lions or tigres, yet YaSastilaka quotes a stanza on an epitaph 
as “Verily, this dog is gone to heaven. Let the lion now live happily 
on the mountain slope,” °!? probably posthumous praise of a faithful 
comrade, in the same way as the memorial stone for the dog in West- 
ern Ganga, which killed a tiger, but did not survive (see under 3.5.5 
infra). Epitaphs on animals do not seem to occur in kavya poetry.!4 


3.5 Dogs in religion and superstition 


In a so-called “mystic” hymn the gods, confounded, both sacrificed 
with a dog and sacrificed variously with limbs of a cow.®!5 The 
heavenly dog in AV 6,80,1 and 3, who is born from the waters and 
looks down on all beings, may be the moon. 

For the Asuri Dirgha-jihvi in RV IX 101,1 see above under 3.1.3. 
A dog-demon manddakaka is found in later Vedic literature,8!© and in 
tantric Buddhism there is a dog-faced goddess Svanasya, who belongs 





810 Puspadanta, Jasah. 2,31,5 pingala-vilola-bhdasura-nayanu bahu-siara-kula- 
ghanghala-vayanu. 

811 The dogs’ white teeth much impressed the Indians, see above under 2.4. 

812 nirmadmsdsyah kapila-nayanah _ sv-alpa-tiksndgra-karnah kuksi-ksamah 
prthula-jaghanah — piirna-vaksah-pradesah | dugdha-snigdha-pratanu- 
daSanah sGrameyo mahisam akhetaya prajava-caranah kimcid-abhugna- 
valah. || (YaSastilaka V p. 187,4ff.). See also Sundaracharya, 1927: 73-76 
and J.C. Jain 2004: 454, 458, 478. 

813 Simhah sukham nivasatad ... gato ’yam adhunad nanu_ visvakadruh 
(Handiqui 1949: 165). 

814 Handiqui 1949: 164. 

815 AV 7,5,5 with Whitney’s translation. 

816 Sharma 1959-60: 223. 
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to the retinue of Hevajra and Kalacakra. She guards the western gate 
in the Mandala of Hevajra and others, and is always represented as 
fierce.8!7 

Bhairon and Ksetrapala are Sivaitic guardian divinities;’!8 the for- 
mer is seen on a picture as a black man with his left foot on the dark 
back of a light-coloured running dog with a black tail tip.8!° Dog as- 
cetics are known from the Pali canon, but in the Tipitaka nothing is 
said about the doctrine of these “cynics”. We only read of a naked 
ksatriya (nick)named Kora (‘Bandylegs’), who “was wont to behave 
like a dog, walking on all fours or sprawling on the ground and taking 
up food, whether hard or soft, only with his mouth.”®2° The Buddha 
talking to his renegate follower Sunakkhatta predicts that Kora will be 
reborn as a Kalakafija, a lowly Asura.®?! 

Another naked canine ascetic (kukkura-vatika) was Seniya, about 
whose bourn the bovine ascetic Punna asks the Buddha, who reluct- 
antly tells him that the canine practice leads either to companionship 
with dogs (kukkurdnam sahabyatam) or to the Niraya hell.822 Men 
barking like dogs are mentioned in Basavanna 568; and at Dharwar, 
on the fair day of the Dasahra at Malahari’s temple, the Vaggayya 
ministrants dress in blue woollen coats and meet, with bell and skins 
tied around their middles, the pilgrims barking and howling like dogs. 
Each Vaggayya has a wooden bowl into which the pilgrims put milk 
and plantains. Then the Vaggayya lay down the bowls, fight with 
each other like dogs, and putting their mouths into the bowls, eat the 
contents.8?3 Parading the speech of dogs, as these ascetics do, is not a 
lucky sign.” Their time was past in the 19" century, though there are 
still Khandoba devotees behaving like dogs,8?> but one could imagine 





817 Mallmann 1986: 363 f. 

818 Fischer / Jain / Shah 1982:107. 

819 Glasenapp 1922: opp. p. 40 (no source given). 

820 T. W Rhys Davids on Dighanikaya III 6,9 ff. 

821 About these see Whitney’s note on his translation of AV viii 80,2. 

822 Majjhimanikaya I 387,11 ff.; cf. Nettippakarana 99,9. 

823 Crooke 1896: II 220-1. 

824 Basavanna 567. 

825 Sontheimer 1981-4: 6; 1997: 53 where the author says he saw devotees of 
Birappa/ Biroba in Andhra ritually drink milk like dogs, bark and bite each 
other, and imitate canine copulation. 
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them to look like a caricature of Vaishnavite (?) ascetics from the Pa- 
hari school.826 Marie-Louise von Franz, the Jungian psychologist, 
remarks about them: “Considéré du point de vue de la psychologie 
moderne, un homme qui se comporte comme un animal, n'est pas en 
harmonie avec ses instincts.”*®?’ In an abstract sense Buddhaghosa lets 
heretics behave like dogs when, in causing ill to cease and showing its 
cessation, they concern themselves not with the cause, but with the 
effect,828 just as when, hit with a stick, they bite the latter instead of 
the man who hit them. 

Dogs (sana) are among the eleven mnemonics which protect a 
sddhu against harming the six categories of living beings.’2? Accord- 
ing to BAU 6,1,14 everything extant up to dogs and worms is the 
food of the vital force.8° The idol of a deity looses its Sakti when 
touched by a dog.83! A dog or a cart may not pass between the 
Garhapatya and the Ahavaniya fire.*32 A black dog is sacrificed to the 
Raksasas.°33 Also BrahmaPur 93,8 mentions a sacrifice of dog flesh. 
Even nowadays a young Kajficavira, who is the dog of Mailara, sacri- 
fices himself to his god, the “Lord of the Horses” (haya-pati), tying 
himself to the god by passing a rope through his leg. The ritual thus 
seems to be related to Rudra.**+ In younger texts the youth, as the 
dog, is no longer the scapegoat, but an actual dog is killed.83° When 
Visvamitra, in a famine, took a haunch of dog’s flesh from a candala 
and had it prepared by his wife, it started to rain.8°° The critical edi- 
tion eliminated the aindrdgneya rites and the sacrifice of the dog’s 





826 Leach 1982: 173 (fig. 275). 

827 M.-L. von Franz 1981: 91. 

828 Visuddhimagga 507,9ff. suvana-vuttino pana titthiyd te dukkham nirodhenta 
dukkha-nirodham ca desentda atta-kilamathanuyoga-desanddihi phale pati- 
pajjanti, na hetumhi. 

829 OhaNijjutti 388 (s. Mette 1974: 35). 

830 Yad idam kimcé Svabhya @ krmibhyah ...., tat te *nnam (pranasya). 

831 Abbott 1932: 443. 

832 Krick 1982: 286 note 717. 

833 Keith 1925: 324 < MaitrayaniS 3,14,21. Renou / Filliozat § 700. — In Ram 
5,15,24 rdksasas are compared to dogs when Hanuman sees Sita pasyantim 
raksasi-ganam | §va-ganena mrgim hinadm Sva-ganendévrtim iva. 

834 Sontheimer 1997: 136. 

835 Falk 1986: 160ff., esp. 162; Iyer 1977: 3. 

836 Mbh (Poona, 1932) 12,141,97. In the cr.ed. it is 12,139,90. 
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flesh for the deities and ancestors in the older version. These rites ap- 
pear to explain the reason for the rain, probably because a dog is unfit 
for ordinary sacrifice®*’ or, if it was a black dog, for “the nature of 
rain is black,” 838 and black, the colour of Stidras, is the dog’s true 
colour.8*9 

Dog demons occur since RV and AV. In RV 7, 104, 22 Indra, So- 
ma and other deities are asked to smash the Sva-yatus as a millstone 
crushes the grain; Geldner takes them to be magicians in the shape of 
a (wild) dog. In AV viii 6,6 “the brown baja has the after-snuffling, 
fore-feeling and the much-licking flesh-eater, the niggards, the dog- 
kiskins made to disappear.” °4° The female doglike ones are un- 
specified.*4! Bhuts and Pisacas manifest themselves as black dogs.*4? 
Other ones are Tila, Vitila (EWAia), Sisara, Sisarama and Su- 
kurkura (MW). The brahmin, who in Paficat 3,129 carries a goat 
which tricksters want him to believe is a dog, thinks the animal to be 
a dog-demon.**3 As such, a sorcerer interrupts the sacrifice in AV viii 
4,20. When a dog passes between teacher and pupil, a three day’s fast 
and a journey are prescribed.**4 For dogs believed to cause diseases 
see under 3.6. (cynotherapy). 


3.5.1 Dogs of the gods 


Three deities of old have a dog: Indra and Rudra / Siva; Yama even 
has two,*45 of which more later. Sarama is Indra’s bitch in RV 





837 Keith 1925: 324. 

838 J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens I. Stuttgart, 1978: 112 on Kausikasitra 
40,1,1—7 (no reference given). 

839 Sarigadhara-paddhati (14" C.E.) 83, 13f., see White in Lopez 1995: 290. 

840 Whitney. Anujighram pramysdntam kravyadam utd reriham arayam chva- 
kiskino bajah pingo aninasat. Some, according to MW, take sva-k° to mean 
‘having the tail of a dog.’ Bajd, according to Zysk 1998: 51 note 31, may be 
white pepper, or, on p. 169, mustard. The origin is not clear (EWAia). 

841 AV 13,36,6 Svanvati warded off with the Satavara. 

842 Enthoven 1916: 132. For a black dog representing evil and the devil as a 
seductor see Stekel 1922: 137 note 1). 

843 In Edgerton’s edition: p. 316,7 sva-rupi raksasah. 

844 GautamaGS 1,59. 

845 At TaittBr 1,1,2,6 ~ Kath 8,1 they are Asuras, at MS 1,6,9 Yama-sva. — 
Schlerath 1954:37 against Bloomfield 1893:164. 
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10,108,2; in Mbh, as we have seen above under 2.6, she has a whelp. 
The dog, of whom Indrani says: “The dog, eager after boars, should 
rightly bite dear Vrsakapi on his ear, (Vrsakapi) whom you, Indra, 
stand up for ....” is unspecified.8#6 

In Jataka [TV 183,12* the dog Kanha ‘Blacky’ is found.8*” He is In- 
dra’s charioteer Matali in disguise. In the shape of a renouncer 
named Sunah-sakha ‘friend of dogs’, Indra kills the female demon 
Yatu-dhani, *48 and in the SkandaPur he is even called ‘dog- 
face’.849 In the guise of a dog, Sakra demands food from a miser,8°° 
and as a Matanga, Indra is hunting with a pack of dogs (see under 
3.1.2). 

In AV 11, 9,15 nymphs are said to have canine company (Svanvatir 
apsarasah), and so is Dharma as an ascetic®>!, whereas in Mbh 
2,61,51 he disguises himself as a yaksa and a dog.8>? Dattatreya, a 
partial incarnation of Visnu, has four dogs 8°? at his feet representing 
the four Vedas.85+ Agni can appear as a dog.855 Siva Bhairava is 
called SvaSva ‘whose mount is a dog’ (MW). Today, Siva-Khandoba 
is a lord of dogs, has a dog with him,8°° who arose from the Sama- 
veda and forever stays at Siva’s gate.857 Khandoba’s Dhangar wife 
Banai, too, has a dog who follows her®°* and Camunda’s dog appears 





846 RV 10,86,4. 

847 This is a name, not just an epithet, according to Jataka IV 181,26 kdla- 
vannam Maha-kanha-sunakham katva. Cf. supra, p. 72. 

848 Mbh 13,95,49. 

849 §uno-mukha (SkandaPur 6,32,62 ff.). 

850 Chavannes 1910: A 372. 

851 MarkPur 8,83 (Sva-gandbhivita). 

852 Cf. Mbh 17,3,16 where a dog turns into Dharma (Hiltebeitel 2001: 256; 
272). In Ram 7,18,5 Dharma is a crow. 

853 MarkPur 17,6 et passim. 

854 Wadiyar 1957: xii“... the four dogs ... represent the four Vedas which fol- 
low at the feet of the Lord as hounds of heaven and watch-dogs of truth, 
owned by Dattatreya, the Great Hunter for the souls of men”; Saletore 1985: 
356. 

855 Hiltebeitel 2001: 266. 

856 E.g., VamanaPur, Saromah. 27,2. Sontheimer 1989: 197; 1995: 249 where 
the dog is a vaghyd. See further 3.5.1. 

857 Martanda Vijaya 34.50. The Samaveda is sacred to the ancestors and has 
therefore to do with death (Sontheimer 1997: 53). 

858 Enthoven 1924: 216. 
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at SiddhéSvara’s temple in Haveri (Dharvar district).8°? Later, under 
the name of Khandoba, he has even two (see under 3.1.3). This deity 
also assumes the shape of a dog and bites such people as abuse his 
devotees.’ In Pali, hunters seek his blessing.8°! Khandoba as King 
Martanda has 700 dogs; Mallanna’s army consists of seven dogs.8° 

In his rule 6,4,133 about the declension of masculine nouns in -an, 
Panini, who often refers to dogs, connects Svan, yuvan and Magha- 
van, an epithet of Indra. As to this, Padhye quotes a tristubh by an 
unnamed poet who, noting Panini’s apparent ignorance of the Rgveda, 
wonders at his associating the god with a dog: “Women string glass 
and gold beads into a necklace, (an action) which is not, however, to 
be wondered at, for do we not find Panini putting together a dog, a 
young man and Indra ?”8°3 Sakka, as Indra is mostly called in Pali, 
transforms his charioteer Matali into a black dog to punish men.**+ 
Yama’s dogs serve as yoxomopnoi and guards on the way to the 
hereafter. Thus the poet says to the dead man: “Run past the two 
sarameic dogs, the four-eyed and spotted ones, on the right path and 
reach the ancestors ....”, but in the next stanza: “I entrust him to your 
two dogs, Yama, the four-eyed ones who guard the path ....”8° As 
food (and bribe) for them, and thus protection against them, a 
pinda®® is laid down for them °° or a cow’s kidneys, which are asso- 
ciated with sun and moon, dark and light, are placed into the hands of 
a dead person. 





859 Handiqui 1949: 397. 

860 Sontheimer 1989: 308. 

861 Sontheimer 1997: 107. 

862 Sontheimer 1997: 122. 

863 Kdcam manim kdficanam eka-sitre mugdha nibadhnanti. Kim atra citram | 
vicadravan Paninir eka-sitre Svanam yuvanam Maghavanam dha ? (Padhye 
1932-9: 265). 

864 Jataka IV 181,22f. 

865 RV 10,14,10f. 

866 AgniPur 234, 25; Jataka VI 247,16*. For ancient parallels see Hommel 
1916. — For the protection cf. RV 2,14,10f. 

867 Cf. the honey cake for Kerberos the ancient Greeks used to give the dead in 
his grave, so that he might safely reach the Hades (Lurker 1969: 207). 

868 Caland 1896: 54f.; Schlerath 1938: 35; Casimir forthcoming. 
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3.5.2 Cynomantics 


The interpretation of signs is found as early as the Vedic period. 
Thus, as Baudhayana says, if a dog touches the prsaddajya (oblation of 
curdled butter), the sacrificer’s cattle will perish, because butter is 
a dairy product. Yet dogs are not to be used in portending during their 
mating period, Bhadrapada (Aug.-Sep.).8” 

One should not choose to live at a place where at night many dogs 
loudly howl and do not leave, when hit.’7! It is a prediction of de- 
struction through famine when many crows, rats, cats, dogs, etc., are 
seen, the animals apparently being unable to find their food else- 
where. 872 A dog scratching the wall portends burglary.8”? Thus there 
is a logical relation between the omen and the prediction, which is not 
always visible as, e.g., when (in a dream) a woman delivers a dog, 
harvest and property will be destroyed. Seeing a dog urinate in 
front of a traveller portends danger, whereas it is auspicious when the 
animal does so against sacred plants, etc., behind him.’”> In southern 
India, a dog barking on the roof of a house during the dry weather 
portends an epidemic, and in the wet season a heavy fall of rain.8” 
The omen also signifies the death of several members of the family, 
so the dog’s ears and tail are cut off,8’’ and rice is steeped in the 
blood.878 





869 Dandekar 1958: 874. 

870 VarBrS 85,27. 

871 AVPar 27.5 (Kohlbrugge 1938: 123). — Cf. Crooke II 1896: 222 citing 
Shakespeare (Boston, 1997) 3 Henry VI, V, vi, 44-46: 

“The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign; The night-crow cried, aboding 
luckless time; Dogs howl’d and hideous tempests shook down trees” (p.c. 
Professor K.P. Jochum). 

872 AVPar 28.3; cf. Negelein 1912: 209. 

873 Thurston 1912: 57. 

874 AVPar 71,7,5. In Egypt such a woman will obtain a male child (Volten 
1942: 99); in Babylon the child will look like the animal (Stol / Wiggermann 
2000: 160). 

875 AgniPur 232,19 (wrongly translated in Dange 1986: 95). See also VarBrS 
89,1. 

876 VarBrS 28,9f.; cf. Abbott 1932: 419. 

877 For cropping a dog’s tail in Roman antiquity see Peters 1998: 177. 

878 Thurston 1912: 57. 
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Many texts as, e.g. the Atharvaveda-Parisista 70f., Agnipurana 
232, Matsyapurana 241, Vasanta-raja-sakuna 18 (p. 85), Varahami- 
hira’s Brhatsamhita 89, Ristasamuccaya and Svapna-cintamani deal 
with or contain passages on omina; the Sana-ruya deals with the pre- 
diction of the future by the interpretation of dogs’ barking.’”? Thus 
the sacrificer, gone out of the village after the Sabali-homa, should 
shout three times sabali (‘spotted cow’) .... If any animal other than a 
dog or an ass answers by howling or crying he should know his sacri- 
fice to be fruitful.88° Sneezing animals as well as humans should be 
avoided by all.88! Sometimes the interpretations of similar omina 
seem to contradict each other, e.g. an oncoming dog with a piece of 
shoe leather augurs success*®?, but should a man on his way to a 
temple see a dog chewing a shoe, he cannot enter the temple till 
he has taken a bath.88? Several omina mentioned in Varahamihira 
(6th cent. C.E.) were still actual, when Abbott wrote in 1932: 419. 
Thus a dog entering a house with a dry bone warns the inhabitant of a 
great danger,**+ in BrhS 89,1 even of his death. This would also occur 
when a dog comes with a burning stick, which of course is absurd in 
reality; other omina in the texts seem just as improbable, esp. the bad 
luck, if a dog devours the dreamer.88>° Some omina will come through 
in a very remote period: the 10" inauspicious dream of Bharata in 
the Digambara tradition is a dog eating naivedya (sacrificial food), 
which portends that people in the 5" world period will respect bad 
brahmins,*8° and it is an evil omen, when dogs enjoy the bali- 
offerings in front of the houses.’8’ The colour of the dog in signs is 
seldom indicated, but to meet a black dog in the morning is bad.*%8 





879 A MS hereof is in the Patan Bhandar (Jain 1981: 149). Hearing a dog’s bark 
in a dream portends misfortune (Enthoven 1914: 104; 1924: 245; Sternbach 
6692). 

880 PVB 21,3,5; LatySS (Delhi, 1998) 9,8,16. 

881 Ristasamuccaya 149 haya-gaya-go-manudnam sdndinam tu chikkiyam ettha 
/ vajjejja savva loe. 

882 AgniPur 232,18; Thurston 1912: 57. 

883 Abbott 1932: 419. 

884 AgniPur 232,17, cf. VarBrS 89,1d. 

885 Negelein 1912: 215. 

886 Glasenapp 1926: 343. 

887 Ramayana 6,35,29 grhanam bali-karmani Svanah paryupasevate. 

888 Abbott 1932: 276. 
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The Pali word sda-cakka, an occupation of brahmin youths, may 
pertain to augury from the barking (?) of dogs.88° The reader 
may further be referred to White’s paper ’Predicting the future with 
Dogs”. 


3.5.3. Magic 


Practices of this kind start very early in India. Thus in AV iv 5,2 the 
wind is asked to make all the women and all the dogs sleep. If svayatu 
means ‘dog-sorcerer’ (Whitney) these are said in AV viii 4,20 to try 
to harm Indra, the unharmable. In a rite of rain magic the sorcerer 
hangs up the heads of a dog and a ram, (human) hair and a pair of old 
shoes from the top of the main beam of the house, and bumps them 
into each other while softly reciting AV iv,15 or vii 18.8°° Caland in a 
note compares this bumping together with a custom at Ahmadnagar 
“where on the bright 3" of Baisakh (April-May) the boys of two 
neighbouring villages fight with slings and stones ....89! A good fight 
is supposed to cause abundant rain,” but does not explain the possibly 
apotropaeic function of the animal heads, the human hair and the old 
shoes.’ For a dog sacrifice to obtain rain see under 3.5 supra, p. 94. 
In order to stop rain a dog in Kumaon has hot oil poured into his left 
ear. When Indra hears the poor animal howl with pain he stops the 
rain out of pity.893 

Inauspicious animals like dogs, cats, owls, etc. are believed to have 
the evil eye.8°4 Sacrifices seen by a dog are faulty and taken away by 





889 Milindapafha 178,21. 

890 KausS 41,6. Caland 1900: 141, where Crooke is referred to as “Crooke 
43,44”, apparently used the 1“ ed. Allahabad, 1894, which was not available 
to me, but in the 2™ ed. (I, p. 73) the sentence “A good fight, etc.” cannot be 
found. 

891 Crooke continues: “The local belief is that, if the fight be discontinued, rain 
fails, or if rain falls that ....” 

892 Is it an apotropaeic gesture against drought caused by demons ? (Bollée 
1984: 259). 

893 Crooke 1896: 177; Frazer 1922: 75. 

894 See Abbott 1934: 117 and, for the association of envy and evil eye, Dundes 
1981: 136 [Pitré’s article: crepa la ‘nvidia, e scatta ’u malocchiu], 201 ff. 
[Pocock’s art.] and 257ff. [Dundes’ own art.], esp. 269f.); Bonner 1950: 
96f. To be looked at by a dog in a dream portends insanity (Negelein 1912: 
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demons.’ Food looked at by a dog should not be eaten,® but if a 
burra quantity of sacrificial viands has been defiled by dogs, etc., only 
that portion should be thrown away, and the rest, sprinkled with water 
can be used after the recitation of certain mantras over it.89” Thieves 
believe themselves invisible when, after fasting three days, they 
smear their eyes on the pusya day with the separately pulverized right 
and left eyes of a dog, a cat, an owl and a flying fox. 

The Mundas believe that marrying off a young girl, just when her 
permanent teeth appear, makes her immune to attacks by animals. 
Thus a five-year old girl, Kuni, was married to a dog at Munda Sahi, a 
village near Bhubaneshwar, on April 7", 2005. Rituals were per- 
formed and people feasted to their heart’s content. In keeping with 
their beliefs, the bride’s mother Laxmi got some vermilion, into which 
Raghunath Munda’s dog dug its paw, and daubed the red powder on 
the little girl’s forehead. That done, the family made arrangements for 
the “dowry”. The bridegroom went through the motions with a per- 
plexed look, while there was much rejoicing on the bride’s side.’ 





302). Seligmann 1922: 155. Casimir forth-coming. For the evil eye being 
singular see Dundes 1981: 286. 

895 Mbh 17,3,12 sund drstam krodha-vasa haranti yad dattam istam .... hutam. 
MarkPur 32,22 and 26; cf. 34,56 and 50,45. See also ApDhS 2,7,17,20a dog 
should not look at the offerings of a funeral rite. 

896 ApGS 1,5,16,30. 

897 BaudhDhS 1,6,14,15. 

898 Kautilya 14,3,6f. 

899 The Times of India, April 08, 2005 (http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/ 
articleshow/msid/-1072041,curpg-1.cms), while The Telegraph (Calcutta) of 
the same date gives some different details: “The marriage ceremony was fa- 
cilitated by Utkal Bikash Mancha, a non-governmental organization which 
works among tribals in the state. Justifying the marriage, an office-bearer of 
the NGO said they were trying to preserve the primitive culture of the tribals 
through the ceremony. after her birth, Kuni developed some “abnormality” 
in the growth of her teeth and the tradition in the tribal-dominated slum 
cluster in Palasuni ordained that she undergo the ritual. “If a girl’s first tooth 
appears in the upper gum, she is believed to be in danger of being killed by a 
carnivorous animal. It can be warded off only if the girl marries a dog” said 
Naveen Munda, the father of the girl, adding, “our community will allow 
the girl to remarry a tribal boy after growing up. But for now, I had to con- 
duct the marriage to save my daughter” (http://www.telegraphindia.com/ 
1050408/asp/nation/story_ 4589377.asp). (p.c.O.v. Criegern M.A.). 
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Similarly, in West-Bengal in the Santal village of Khanyhan 60 km 
from Calcutta the nine year old girl Karnamoni Handsa who had a 
tooth rooted to her upper gum, which is considered a bad omen, had 
to be married on 11 June to the stray dog Bacchan to ward off the evil 
spell. “According to the tribe elders the marriage would not affect the 
girl’s life, and that she would be free to marry again later and did not 
need to divorce the dog.” The girl promised to take care of the dog 
who survives on left-overs.2 For a dog-bride with the Santals see 
S.C. Mitra 1928 and 1929. 

Against dogbite a piece of ground dogbone is mixed with water 
and, by way of sympathetic magic, smeared as a paste on the 
wound;”! or one wears an old copper coin on the wound. In an 
enumeration of occult sciences, sovadgi is mentioned, the art of sva- 
pakas.° We have seen above some cases of sympathetic magic. 

Similarly, in the Central Provinces, in order to stunt the growth of a 
dog the animal is passed through a ring made of the cloth, chambdl (? 
cf.Pkt. cumbhala, Pali cumbata), which is generally placed on the 
head when carrying loads.°% A dog’s milk, used in a mixture of the 
root of a vellakuthi plant, which was grown on the ashes of a dog’s 
head, and the bones of a cat, with which a mark on the forehead is 
made, will enable a person to assume the form of any animal he 
thinks of. “The Paniyans of the Madras Presidency believe that 
some of them can assume the form of animals and that, if any one of 
these sorcerers is desirous of .... a woman .... , he must pay a visit to 
her house at night with a hollow bamboo and goes round her dwelling 
place thrice. She is believed to come out thereafter and the sorcerer, 
changing himself into a bull or a dog, carries out his wicked purpose 
(of violating a woman). In such a case, it is believed that the outraged 
woman will die in the course of two or three days.” 9° In order to 
chase away a wild dog, a traveller in Kanara used to take a twig of a tree 





900 AFP report in the http://news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/south_asia/3004930.stm on 
22.7. 2005. 

901 Abbott 1932: 59. 

902 Thurston 1912: 196. 

903 Sttyagada (Ladntm, 1975) 2,2,18,50; K. Mitra 1939: 179f. 

904 Pedlow 1902: 291. For the Indian words see further CDIAL 4869. 

905 Thurston 1912: 260. 

906 S.C. Mitra 1905: 343. 
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and, without looking back, pointed it in any direction he wished and 
said to the dog: “Go in that direction and seek your prey.” 9°? Dogs 
passing by should be given some morsels of food against their evil 
eye,?°8 but in such a way that the food does not drop on the ground. 

By magic a mischievous brahmin who mocks at a Vaghya 
(Khandoba’s bard) turns into a dog and bites people.°!° 


3.5.4 Reincarnation as a dog (sunahattana)?!! 


Evil-smelling karman as, e.g., seduction of the wife of one’s guru 9!2 
or upddhyaya °'3; pride of birth?!*; slandering one’s guru?!5; miserli- 
ness?!6; gluttony,?!” or talking to heterodox people®!® leads to rebirth 
in the evil-smelling womb of a bitch, a sow or a cdndali®'°; rarely also 
doggish fidelity to one’s husband or extreme virtuousness causes a 
canine reincarnation.°”° In the introduction to the Kukkura-jataka it 
only says that the Bodhisatta was reborn a dog because of his having 





907 Abbott 1932: 325. 

908 Abbott 1932: 130. 

909 Abbott 1932: 154. 

910 Sontheimer 1997: 144. 

911 HarivamSaPur ed. Alsdorf (Hamburg, 1936) 91,5,2. 

912 Mbh 13,112,47 guror bharya yah Sisyo yati papa-krt ... Sva-yonau tu sa 
sambhitah. In GarudaPur 217, 19 the guru-talpa becomes a Stikara, the de- 
ceiver of an upddhydya, however, is reborn a dog in vs 13. In MarkPur 15,2 
the guru-talpa will become a dog. 

913 MarkPur 15,2. Cf. Mbh 13,112,46 where it says only papam kurydad. 

914 Mbh 13,104,16 svanam vai papinam pasya vivarnam harinam krsam 
atimanena bhitanam imam gatim upagatam; Kathakosaprakarana 129,30ff. 
(see above sub 2.3); Haribhadra, Samar. 42,11. 

915 Manu 2,201. Cf. Sternbach 7603. 

916 For the story of Todeyya see above under 2.6. 

917 Dhp-a I 171,6 of a herdsman who died from overeating and was reborn in 
his bitch. The lay-person who eats food given to the Buddhist order in Sri 
Lanka will suffer the same fate (Gombrich 1991: 142 note 44). 

918 King Satadhanu suffered this fate by politely talking to heretics (VisnuPur 
3,18) which the various denominations disapproved of. 

919 ChUp 5,10,7 ya iha kapitya-carana abhydso ha yat, te kapttyan yonim Gpad- 
yeran $va-yonim va sitkara-yonim va candala-yonim va. 

920 KSS 13,1,135 esd tu Silam evdikam raraksdjndnatas tadd | tena $va-yonau 
patita ... In Katharatnakara 494,10a woman in love with a monk is reborn 
as a bitch and even then dogs the monk everywhere. 
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acted accordingly.°?! In the Alu Kurumba Ramayana one can be 
cursed to become a dog as Yama did to Bhuvanesa?? or to become a 
woman.°?3 The physical state of a dog: unhappy, wan, pale and lean 
may betray his human pre-birth.?4 Reincarnation occurs independent 
of gender or socio-religious status. Thus the princess Candramati was 
reborn a dog®”>, a herdsman as a bitch®®; a dog can be reborn a prin- 
cess,?2’ a Buddhist monk and even an arhat,®”* and there is a tradition 
of Krsna’s avatdra as Khandoba’s dog.”? Haribhadra recounts the 
story of a slanderer gone to hell and then reborn a hound.%° 

One can also dream of reincarnation as a dog, as happened to king 
Hariscandra in consequence of a curse by Visvamitra.?3! Often a 
series of rebirths takes place in the animal kingdom, and in the other 
world a kokila can become a dog.??? Thus the bird with the beautiful 
voice becomes an animal with an ugly one.%73 


3.5.5 Canine cult 


For this, neolithic burials are not very meaningful®* and few sources 
in ancient literature are available, as, e.g., in the Satarudriya: “Hom- 
age to the dogs and homage to the dog-owners !” °° In the Iranian 
Vidévdat, a four-eyed dog is sent on the way used to carry away a 
corpse, in order to chase off the corpse-witch, who later symbolized 





921 Tatha-ripam kammam paticca (Ja 1 175,6). No ground is given either for 
the same rebirth of queen Jasohara in Haribhadra, Samar. 253,11. 

922 Adbhuta-ramayana VI (Grierson 1926-8: 19). 

923 Kapp 1989: 126. 

924 Mbh cr.ed. 13,104,16 Svanam vai papinam pasya vivarnam harinam krsam. 

925 Rani vi pavanni sunaham bhau (Puspadanta, Jasah. 2,31,7), cf. Haribhadra, 
Samar. 253,111 Jasohara ... kukkuri-gabbhammi uvavannd jao ya kukkuro. 

926 Vide note 917. 

927 Chavannes 1910: C 221 ff. a dog daily received some food from an arhat and 
was reborn a princess, who in her turn daily gave alms to hundreds of monks. 

928 Chavannes 1910 nos 446, 485 and 97 resp. 

929 Hiltebeitel 1989: 278. 

930 Samaraicchakaha 97,16 aheduga-sunaya. 

931 MarkPur 8,144. 

932 Sityagadacunni 76,5 para-loke kokilas ca paribhatthau saddha-sunayo jao. 

933 Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara no 46 § 3. 

934 Gupta 1972: 87f. 

935 VajasaneyiSamhita 16,28. See Falk 1986: 18. 
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the contamination by corpses.°° This may be one of the starting 
points of the dog cult of the Median Magi, beside sagdid, by which a 
dog, made to look at a corpse, is thought to protect against the con- 
tamination,?>” and the near equation of dogs and men.??8 In India, as 
the SkandaPur 9,32 states, a lamp is lit for Yama’s dogs,” and in the 
AgniPur 264,25 a pinda is offered to Syama and Sabala with a mantra 
in order to protect the sacrificer. 

At the Bhairava festival the participants ride on the back of she- 
asses and lift up dogs.°*? In Nepal, the tutelary deity of which is 
Bhairava, dogs are worshipped on the second day of Tihar or Divali. 
“To honour the dog on his special day means that the gate-keeper of 
Death’s kingdom may ease the soul’s passage into the Netherworld to 
receive Yama’s judgment. The red tika, a mark of blessing, is placed 
on dogs’s foreheads, their necks are garlanded with flowers and they 
are fed like kings for a day.” 94! 

In a different cult we have grave monuments for the dog of King 
Sahti (3.1.2 [p. 66]) and, e.g., at Loharu (Punjab), one to the Thakur 
chief’s dog, “which is credited with having done noble service in 
battle, springing up and seizing the wounded warriors’ throats, many 
of whom it slew. Finally it was killed and buried on the spot with beat 
of drum, and has since been an object of worship and homage.’’4? 
A state burial was also given to a beloved dog in Haribhadra.%*3 





936 Krick 1972: 34. Cf. Bendann 1930; 122f.; Willman-Grabowska 1931: 41. 

937 Seligmann 1922: 456. Crooke 1906: 147 quoting Dosabhai Framji writes that 
the Parsis of his time seemed to be half ashamed of the rite. Apastamba-DhS 
2,7,17,20 opines a funeral rite to be useless, if a dog throws its (evil) eye on 
the offerings, also MarkPur 32,22 and VayuPur 78,38. — A black dog looked 
on when Sontheimer’s ashes were dropped into the river Nira near Jejuri in 
1992. 

938 Kammenhuber 1958: 302f.; Mary Boyce, Dog in Zoroastrianism, in: 
www.cais-soas.com/CAIS/Animals/ dog_zoroastrian-htm (p.c. Dr Mrs 
Shing Mueller). 

939 Meyer 1937: II 24. 

940 Meyer 1937: I 183. 

941 Meyer 1937: II 215 (dogs worshipped on the first day); Anderson 1971: 164 
and 166. 

942 Crooke 1896: II 220. 

943 Samardiccakaha 255,8 kaldyaru-lavanga-candana-katthehim mahanto sak- 
karo kao. 
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A regular hero stone with inscription was erected in Western Ganga 
in the 10" cent. as a memorial for a dog which had fought and killed a 
tiger before he died himself.°44 Such monuments are also found else- 
where, e.g. in Mantua where Giulio Romano created a tomb for 
Federico II Gonzaga’s longlegged bitch, which had expired while 
giving birth to a litter of puppies in the first quarter of the 16" cen- 
tury; stones with the names of eleven greyhounds of king Frederick 
the Great of Prussia mark their graves in the park of the Sanssouci 
castle near Potsdam, and, in Edinburgh, John Gray’s skyeterrier 
Bobby, which guarded its master’s grave for 14 years since 1858 and 
was given a lifesize statue by the baroness Burdett-Coutts in 1872.9 
In the Atakir inscription of 949 C.E. Manalara is stated to have made 
a gift of land in memory of a hound which had attacked and killed a 
boar, but died itself in the fight.°*° A dog can be seen behind a pea- 
cock on a small frieze on the xenotaph of mahdradna Sangram Singh 
in Udaipur.°*7 

Another kind of cult is performed at the Kurkuri-tirtha on the river 
Narmada, where a bitch is worshipped as a deity,°*8 and in the temple 
of Dattatreya dogs are worshipped.*? Elwin quoting Cain relates that 
a brahmin, who had killed a dog many years ago, built a temple, made 
an image of a dog, and daily worshipped it.9°° 

Traditionally the Vaggayyas of Mailara and the Vaghyas of 
Khandoba in Maharastra worship dogs because they descend from 
Khandoba’s dog®*! and Khandoba may himself appear as a dog.?? 
The Kois who belong to the Gonds, worship wild, undomesticated, 
preferably black dogs, even if they kill cattle.2°? Guhyakas walk the 





944 Sivaramamurti 1974: 22 and plate 49. 

945 Baedeker Schottland. Ostfildern, 2005: 278. 

946 Handiqui 1949: 123. 

947 Handiqui 1949: 165. See also above under 3.1.1. — For Greek dirges in stone 
on dogs see Merkelbach 2004. 

948 Skandapurana 3,205,2ff. The place is not even in S. Kapoor’s Encyclopae- 
dia of Ancient Indian Geography (New Delhi, 2002). 

949 Enthoven 1924: 216. 

950 Elwin 1954: 367 note 1 < J. Cain in Indian Antiquary IV (1875) 196f. 

951 Stanley 1987: 67. 

952 Sontheimer 1997: 238. 

953 Sontheimer 1997: 122. 
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earth in the shape of yaksas (NisihaBh 4427), which the cunni ex- 
plains as dogs.?>4 

As stated above in 3.1.7, the rude inhabitants of Ladha let loose 
dogs against Mahavira. The original inhabitants of this area, the low- 
caste Bauris, have a dog as their totem. On a rock at the northern 
point of SriLanka,°5® and in Indochina, even a dog’s (and a tiger’s) 
footprint was worshipped.?°’ 


3.6 Cynotherapy 


As in ancient Greece, healing powers are attributed to dogs also in 
India. Earth which was walked upon by a dog and on which AV vi 80 
is recited, is rubbed into the affected side of a hemiplegic patient; then 
the lame side is fumigated by a coal fire in which one of the dog’s lice 
is thrown, while the hymn is repeated.?? The bile of a dog, when 
gathered in Pusya (Dec.-Jan.) and made into an unguent, cures a per- 
son of epilepsy.°©° 

A famous cure for any kind of putrid sore is a mixture of the ashes 
of a dog’s tongue and oil. “People who have very bad sores rub them 
with curds on Saturday or Tuesday and get a black dog to lick 
them.” °°! For the use of the tongue for its curative power see above 
under 2.4 (p. 26). A dog’s saliva was used against scrofula.°° 

Further, an insane patient is fumigated with burnt dog’s flesh,?© 
and Campbell Oman notes the use of the head of a black dog boiled in 
water to cure the marasmus disease (undernourishment),*™ probably 
because dogs are gourmands (see above sub 2.5.1). Black dogs also 





954 Cunni 416,4. See also above at 2.1 where yaksa is explained as dog. 
955 Roy Choudhury 1967: 32. 

956 Low 1835: 65. It was impossible to obtain more information about this. 
957 Karutz 1906: 21 < Low 1835: 65. 

958 Peters 2005: 15. 

959 KausS 31,18f. with Caland’s note. 

960 Sternbach 9293. See also White 1989: 294f. 

961 Chaube 1895: 72. 

962 KausikaS 30,16. The text is corrupt; see Caland 1900: 97 note 8. 
963 Susruta, Utt 62,11. 

964 Campbell Oman 1908: 309. 
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have, however, other therapeutical functions, e.g., bread offered to 
them is supposed to cure barrenness,*® and when a man suffers from 
indigestion, some of his food is given to a black dog. If the dog eats 
the food, his illness goes.°© In lieu of spitting in the face of a crying 
child to avert evil-eye, it is sufficient to say: thu nayi ‘spit dog’.°%7 
Dog flesh was also used in Greek medicine (Dalby 1996: 60). In 
Germany, the neuropaediatric clinic in Vogtareuth (Bavaria) uses 
dogs in the therapy of young comatose patients who react on the ani- 
mals licking their hands. 

Dogs cannot only heal, but, as inauspicious animals, also cause dis- 
ease. In KausS 13,12 dogs are associated with leprosy.°°’ Through a 
hole made in the thatch, a child attacked by a dog-demon (Sva-graha) 
is brought into the assembly hall, where the spell to exorcise the de- 
mon is performed.*? Whooping cough, regarded as a sort of barking 
and caused by the displeasure of the dog-god Bhairava, is cured by 
suspending an old copper coin, hammered into a flat round disc and 
engraved with the figure of a dog, to the waist of the sick child.?”” 
Further, as when dogs, etc., bring a dreamer to the South, he will die 
of consumption,*”! and if he is attacked by a dog when he drinks li- 
quor in the company of spirits of the dead, he will die of fever.?’? For 
mort-de-chien, corruption of the Portuguese mordexim < Konkani 
modachi ‘cholera’ see Hobson-Jobson.?”3 
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kennel 70 

Khandoba 18 (Kh. is a black 
dog); 56 (Kh’s dog); 96 
(Siva); 106 (Kh.’s dog) 

Kois 106 

kola-sunaga 14 note 75 

kur kur 59 

Kurkuri tirtha on river Narmada 
106 

kutta ghayi ‘dog’s train’ 89 

left foot, dragging by ~ 81 

leprosy associated with dogs 55; 
108 

magic, sympathetic ~ 28, 102 

Mailara 53 (cult of ~) 

Mallanna’s army consisting of 
seven dogs 68, 97 

mange 37 
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mango 63 (magic ~ given to 
childless queens) 

marasmus disease 107 

marriage to a dog 27, 68, 72, 
101 

marrying one’s sister 90 (said of 
the Sakiyan royals) 

Martanda 97 

Matali turned into a black dog 
20, 44, 70 note 606; 97 
(Indra’s charioteer in disguise) 

mating period 47 note 388, 52, 
note 437 

memorial stone 92 

milk 33 (in dogskin), 35, 37, 80f. 
(~ does not stay in dog’s 
stomach), 102 (of dog) 

Mogare 18, 71 

mopseln 85 

monument for dog 66; 106 

mourir comme un chien 88 

VvOG0G KLVAaVEPaTOG 87 

oil, hot ~ poured into dog’s ear to 
stop rain 24, 100 

onions < dog’s testicles 31 

Padinaindampulli game 53 

Panini dog-fan ? 55; 97 

paiijrapol (animal home) 38 

pets 35, 58, 66f. with note 572 

pittam bhindeyyum 86 (read: 
pattam ?) 

pitta-bheda 86 note 761 

poodlelike servility 87 

Poonamallee terrier 16 

postillon d amour, dog as ~ 66 

“postman’s syndrome” 76 

proverbs 32f. (dogskin is not a 
rug for the back of a horse; 
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milk in a dogskin), 80 (let 
sleeping dogs lie), 88 (dying 
dog climbing the roof) 

pudeln 85 

rabies 40, 55 

rain magic 55, 94f., 100 

rash act kills dog 62 

ratub (dog’s food) 34 

rebirth as a dog because of 
talking to heretics 103 note 
918 

’Red dog’ disease 23 

Rudra 18 

stealing 26f. (dogs rarely associ- 
ated with ~), 37 

Sabala, Sabala (dog in Lokantara 
hell)17 (notes 100f.), 71, 
105 

sacrifice 94 (of dog flesh), 95 
(dog unfit for ~) 

sagdid 105 

Sahu, a king 66, 72, 105 

Sama (dog in Lokantara hell; cf. 
Syama) 17 (note 101), 71 

Samaveda 96 (Siva’s rising from 
~; belongs to death) 

Sarama 95 (bitch of the gods) 

sarameya-vinoda 50 

“seeing the mouth of a dog” 78 

seven beings not to be woken up 
80 

seven days’ fast 29 

seven dogs of Mallanna 68, 97 

seven insects 79 

sexuality, dog as metaphor of 
shameless ~ 85 

similes 79ff. 

sister-fuckers 90 (Sakiyans as ~) 
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slandering associated with dogs 
87, 103 

smell of cadaver 88 

snapping of the fingers as signal 
to dogs 66 

sneezing 99 

Socrates’ oath 19 note 119 

spitting in the face 108 

Siidraka, king ~ in the 
Mrcchakatika a dog fan 9 

sunahattana (reincamation as a 
dog) 103 

sunaka-mamsa-drstdnta 80 

svami-bhakti 74 

sva-graha 108 

Sva-nara 86 

Svanasya 92 (a goddess) 

Syama (dog in Lokantara hell) 
71; 105 

sympathetic magic 28, 102 

table manners note 145 

teeth, beautiful white ~ of a ca- 
nine carcass 26, 88 

tilaka 27 

totem, dog as a ~ 107 

toys 51 

tri-kantaka (kind of earring) 25 

tri-karnaka (? kind of earring) 26 
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Upananda’s prebirth as a dog 82 

Utkal Bikash Mancha note 899 

Vaggayyas 93, 106 

Vaghyas 106 

vallabha ‘pet’ 67 

value of dogs 52 note 442; 60 

Vedas represented by four dogs 
96 

vegetarian asylum in Mumbai 37 

vira-sunika-drstanta 79 

Visvamitra 28 

Vratyas calling themselves 
‘dogs’ 87 

wagging the tail 30f., 79 

whooping cough caused by 
Bhairava 108 

woman 59, 63 (baseness of ~), 
82 (women compared to 
dogs), 98 (delivers dog in 
dream) 

WSD 58 

xenotaph 106 

yaksa = dog 54, 96; = Guhyaka 
54, 107 

Yama’s messengers 34, 75, 80, 
105 (lamp lit for ~) 

Zaradustra 28 
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gobarden. in: Derwein 1940: 107-137. 

Hoerber, Robert G.:The Socratic Oath ‘by the dog.’ in: 
The Classical Journal 58,6: 268 f. 

Hommel, Fritz: Alte Parallelen zu den beiden Hunden der 
Sarama. in: Kuhn 1916: 420-22. 

Hopkins, Edward W.: The dog in the Rig-Veda. in: Jour- 
nal of American Philology 15: 154-163. 

Hornung, Erich: Die Bedeutung des Tieres im alten 
Agypten. in: Studium Generale 20: 69-84. 

Hrouda, Barthel et al.: [sin-isan-Bahriat IT. Die Ergebnisse 
der Ausgrabungen 1975-78. — Mimnchen. — (Bayrische 
AdW., Phil.-hist. K1., NF. 87). 

Hummel, Siegbert: Der Hund in der religidsen Vorstel- 
lungswelt des Tibeters. in: Paideuma 6,8: 500-9; 7 (1959- 
61): 351-61. 

Israel, Milton and Wagle, Narendra K.: Religion and Soci- 
ety in Mahharashtra. — Toronto. 

Iyer, K. Bharatha: Animals in Indian Schulpture. — Bombay. 
Jacobi, Hermann: Ausgewdhlte ErzGhlungen in Maharastri. 
— Leipzig, repr. Darmstadt, 1967. 

do, Festgabe, see Kirfel. 

Jacoby. Felix: Die Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker. 
3. Teil C. — Leiden. 

Jaffé, Aniela: Erinnerungen, Trdume, Gedanken von 
C.G. Jung. — Olten. 

Jain, Hiralal: Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta. — Varanasi. 
Jain, Jagdish C.: The Vasudevahindi. An authentic Jain 
version of the Brhatkatha. - Ahmedabad. — L.D. Series 59. 
do, Prakrit Jain Narrative Literature. — Delhi. 
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do, Life in Ancient India as depicted in Jaina Canon and 
Commentaries. — New Delhi. 

do, History and Development of Prakrit Literature. — New 
Delhi. 

Jain, Rajendra P.: Pindasuddhi: Das sechste Kapitel von 
Vattakera’s Mulacara und der ahakamma Abschnitt der 
Pinda-nijjutti. — New Delhi. 

Jain, Rekha: Ancient Indian Coinage. — New Delhi. — 
(Reconstructing Indian History & Culture 8). 

Jain, Sudhanshu Kumar : Dictionary of Indian Folk Medi- 
cine & Ethnobotany. — New Delhi. 

Jaini, Padmanabh S.: Indian Perspectives On The Spiritu- 
ality Of Animals. in: Kalupahana and Weeraratne (eds), 
Buddhist Philosophy and Culture. Essays in Honor of 
N.A. Jayavickrama. — Colombo. 

Jensen, Adolf E., see Haberland 

Jettmar, Karl: Die Religion des Hindukush. — Stuttgart. 
Jolly, Julius: Indian Medicine. — Delhi (Strassburg, 
1901). 

Joshi, H.S.: Origin and development of Dattatreya worship 
in India. — Baroda. 

Jung, Carl G.: Symbole der Wandlung. Analyse des Vor- 
spiels zu einer Schizophrenie (Gesammelte Werke V). — 
Olten. 

do, Mysterium Coniunctionis I (Gesammelte Werke 
XIV,1). — Olten. 

Kale, Moreshvar R. see Panatantra. 

Kalupahana and Weeraratne (eds), Buddhist Philosophy 
and Culture. Essays in Honor of N.A. Jayavikrama. — 
Colombo. 

Kamala, K.: Life in Ancient India as depicted in Prakrit 
Literature. — Hyderabad. 

Kammenhuber, Annelies: Totenvorschriften und ‘Hun- 
demagie’ im Vidévdat. in: ZDMG 108: 299-307. 

Kane, Pandurang V.: History of Dharmasastra. — Poona 
(2™ ed.). 

Kapoor, S.: Encyclopaedia of Ancient Indian Geography. 
— New Delhi. 
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1925 
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1920 
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1938 
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Kapp, Dieter B.: The Alu Kurumba Ramayana. in: Asian 
Folklore Studies 48,1: 123-140. 

Karmarkar, Raghunath D.: Mrcchakatika of Siidraka. — 
Poona (2" ed. of 1937). 

Kalupahana and Weeraratne, (eds), Buddhist Philosophy 
and Culture. Essays in Honor of N.A. Jayavickrama. — 
Colombo. 

Karutz, Richard: Von Buddhas heiliger FuBspur. in: 
Globus 89,2: 21-49. 

Keilhauer, Anneliese und Peter: Die Bildsprache des Hin- 
duismus. Die indische Gotterwelt und ihre Symbolik. — 
KG6ln. — (Dumont Taschenbiicher 131). 

Keith, Arthur B. The Veda of the Black Yajus School en- 
titled Taittiriya Sanhita. Part 1-2. - Cambridge Mass. 

do, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upani- 
shads. — Harvard. 

Kipling, John L.: Beast and Man in India. — London. 
Kirfel, Willibald: Die Kosmographie der Inder. — Bonn, 
Leipzig. 

do, (ed.): Beitrdge zur Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte Indiens. Festgabe Hermann Jacobi zum 75. Ge- 
burtstag. — Bonn. 

Klauser, Th. and Dassmann, E. (eds): Reallexikon fiir An- 
tike und Christentum. — Stuttgart. 

Klever, Ulrich: Knaurs Hundebuch. — Miinchen. 

Konig, Ditte: Das Tor zur Unterwelt. Mythologie und 
Kult des Termitenhiigels in der schriftlichen und miind- 
lichen Tradition Indiens. — Wiesbaden. — (Beitrage 
zur Siidasien-Forschung. Siidasien-Institut Heidelberg 97) 
Kohlbrugge, Dina J.: Atharvaveda-parisista iiber Omina. 
— Wageningen. 

Kressler, Oscar: Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit. in: 
Indica 4. — See Leumann. 

Krick, Hertha: Der vieraéugige Hund im Asvamedha. Zur 
Deutung von TS VII 1,11,1 (b). in: WZKS 16: 27-39. 

do, Das Ritual der Feuergriindung. — Wien. 
Krishnamurthy, K.: Mythical Animals in Indian Art. — 
Delhi. 
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Krottenthaler, Robert: Die Jagd im alten Indien, unter 
Beriicksichtigung des Mrgayd-vinoda-Kapitels im Mana- 
sollasa. — Frankfurt am Main. — (Europaische Hochschul- 
schriften 27.49). 

Kuhn, Enst: Aufsdtze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte. — 
Miinchen. 

Lacote, Félix: Essay sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkatha. — 
Paris. 

Leach, Linda: Yoga. in: Michell et al.1982: 170-73. 
Leumann, Ernst: Die A vasyaka-Erzdhlungen. — Leipzig. — 
(AKM X,2). 

do, Indica 4. — Leipzig. 

Lewin, Thomas H.: Wild Races of Southeastern India. — 
London. 

Lilja, Saara: Dogs in Ancient Greek Poetry. — Helsinki. — 
(Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 56). 

Lincoln, Bruce: The Hellhound. in: Journal of Indo- 
European Studies 7,3—4: 273-85. 

Lodrick, Deryck O.: Sacred Cows, Sacred Places. — Ber- 
keley, London. 

Lokaniti ed. by U Sein Tu. — Mandalay. 

Lopez, Donald S.: Religion of India in Practice. — Prince- 
ton. 

Loth, Hans-Jiirgen: Hund. in: Reallexikon fiir Antike und 
Christentum, Bd. 16: 773-828. 

Low, C.E.: Central Provinces. District Gazetteers. Bala- 
ghat District. — Allahabad. 

Low, James: Buddha and the Phrabat. in: Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Great Britain and Ireland Ill. 

Liiders, Else: Unter indischer Sonne. — Leipzig. 

Liiders, Heinrich: Philologica indica. — Gottingen. 

do, Bharhut und die buddhistische Literatur. — Leipzig. 

do, Kleine Schriften. — Wiesbaden. 

Lurker, Manfred: Hund und Wolf in ihrer Beziehung zum 
Tode. in: Antaios 10: 199-216. 

do, Der Hund als Symboltier fiir den Ubergang vom 
Diesseits in das Jenseits. in: Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und 
Geistesgeschichte 35,2: 132-144. 
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2003 
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1937 
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1881 


1939 


1905 
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Mackay, Ermest J.H.: Further Excavations at Mohenjo- 
Daro. — New Delhi. — (repr. 1978). 

do, Chanhu-daro Excavations. — New Haven, Conn. 
MackKrell, Vivienne: Der Hund. in: Abt 1996: 265-281. 
Mallmann, Marie-Thérése de: Introduction a l iconogra- 
phie du tantrisme bouddhique. — Paris. 

Marshall, John: Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation. 
— London. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred: Etymologisches Worterbuch des Alt- 
indoarischen J-III. — Heidelberg. Abbreviated as EW Aia. 
Merkelbach, Reinhold: Steinepigramme aus dem 
griechischen Osten. — Stuttgart. 

Mette, Adelheid: Pind’ esana. — Wiesbaden. — (AdWL 
Geistes- und Sozialwiss. KI. 1973: 11) 

do, Waste Disposal (paritthavana-vihi) in Ancient India. 
Some Regulations for Protection of Life from the Rules of 
the Order of Jain Monks. in: Balcerowicz 2003: 213-226. 
Meyer, Johann J.: Das altindische Buch vom Welt- und 
Staatsleben. Das Arthasastra des Kautilya. — Leipzig, repr. 
Graz, 1977. 

do, Trilogie altindischer Machte und Feste der Vegetation 
I-III. — Ziirich, Leipzig. 

do, Sexual life in ancient India. — London. — (Leipzig, 1915). 
Michell, George, et al.: In the image of man. — London. 
Miller, Vsevolod F.: Sur le Role du Chien dans quelques 
croyances mythologiques. In: Atti del IV Congresso Inter- 
nazionale degli Orientalisti tenuto in Firenze nel settembre 
1878. Vol. 2 Parte 4. Firenze 39-60. 

Mitra, Kalipada: Magic and Miracle in Jaina Literature. in: 
THQ 15: 175-82. 

Mitra, Sarat C.: Sorcery in Ancient, Mediaeval and Mod- 
erm India. in: Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay 7: 343. 

do, Notes on dog-worship in Hazaribagh district in Chota 
Nagpur. in: Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research So- 
clety 14: 432-34. 

do, The dog-bride in Santali and Lepcha folklore. in: Jour- 
nal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 14: 422-26. 
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do, Further Notes on the dog-bride in Santali and Lepcha 
folklore. in: Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research So- 
ciety 15: 600-606. 

Mode, Heinz: Das friihe Indien. — Stuttgart. 

Most, Glenn W.: Ansichten tiber einen Hund. Zu einigen 
Strukturen der Homerrezeption zwischen Antike und Neu- 
zeit. in : Antike und Abendland XXXVI: 144-168. 
Mrcchakatika see Karmarkar. 

Naidu, N.V.: An Anthology of Samskrt Poetry. — Coimba- 
tore. 

Naughton, Veronica Sierra: British Slang. — Bielefeld (Sth 
ed.). 

Neumayer, Erwin: Prehistoric Indian Rock Paintings. — 
Delhi. 

Negelein, Julius von: Das Pferd im arischen Altertum. — 
Konigsberg 1. Pr. 

do, Der Traumschliissel des Jagaddeva. — Giessen. — 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 11). 

do, Weltgeschichte des Aberglaubens. 1. Die Idee des Aber- 
glaubens. — Berlin, Leipzig. 

NINQ see North-Indian Notes and Queries 

Norman, Kenneth R.: Elders’ Verses. — London. 

do, Collected Papers I. — Oxford. 

O’Flaherty, see Doniger 

Padfield, Joseph E.: The Hindu at Home. — Delhi (2nd 
ed.). 

Padhye, K.A.: Dog’s status in Hindu Sacred literature. in: 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 15: 
264-74. 

Paficatantra ed. by M.R. Kale. — Bombay. 

do, see Edgerton, F. 

Paficatantra ed. by D.D. Kosambi. — Bombay. — Nimayasa- 
gar Press. 

Patwardhan, M.V. (ed.): Hdla’s Gathakosa (Gathasapta- 
Sati) with the Sanskrit commentary of Bhuvanapala. Part I. 
— Ahmedabad. — (Prakrit Text Series 21). 

Pedlow, M.A.: Superstitions among the Hindus in the 
Central Provinces. in: Indian Antiquary 31: 291. 
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Peters, Joris: R6mische Tierhaltung und Tierzucht. — Pas- 
sauer Universitatsschriften zur Archdologie 5. — Rahden/ 
Westf. 

do, Ein Hundeleben in der Antike. in: Antike Welt 5: 8-16. 
Pisani, Vittore: Cani divini. in: Rivista degli Studi orientali 
15: 365f. 

Pischel, Richard: A Grammar of the Prakrit languages. — 
Delhi. 

Pitré, Giuseppe: The Jettatura and the Evil Eye. In: Dun- 
des 1981: 130-142. 

Pocock, David F.: The Evil Eye — Envy and Greed Among 
the Patidar of Central Gujerat. In: Dundes 1981: 201-210. 
Poddar, Ram P. and Sinha, Neelima (eds and trsls.): Bu- 
dhasvamin’s Brhatkatha- slokasangraha. — Varanasi. — 
(Pracyabharati Series 21). 

Prakash, Pratibha: Terracotta Animal Figurines in the 
Ganga- Yamuna Valley (600 B.C. to 600 A.D.). — Delhi. 
Prater, Stanley H.: The book of Indian Animals. — Bombay 
(3rd ed.; 11th ed. Delhi). 

Premchand: Godan. — English translation by J. Ratan and 
P. Lal. — 8th impr., Bombay. 

Puspadanta: Jasaharacariu ed. by Hiralal Jain. — 
Varanasi. — Jmanapitha Mirtidevt Granthamala: Apa- 
bhraméa Grantha 11. 

Raghavan, Venkatarama: Festivals, Sports and Pasttimes 
of India. — Ahmedabad. 

Ramanujan, Attipat K.: A Flowering Tree. — Berkeley. 
Rayapasenaijja, see Bollée 

Rao, Aparna (ed.): The Valley of Kashmir: The Making 
and Unmaking of a Composite Culture. — New Delhi. 

Rao, Gopinath: Elements of Hindu Iconography 1,1. — 
Varanasi. — (repr. 1970). 

Renou, Louis et Filliozat, Jean: L’Inde classique I-Il. — 
Paris. 

Root, Margaret Cool: Animals in the Art of Ancient Iran. 
in: Collins 2002: 169-236. 

Roth, Gustav: Malli-jnata. Das achte Kapitel des Naya- 
dhammakahao im sechsten Anga des Svetambara Jainaka- 
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nons herausgegeben, tibersetzt und erlautert. - Wiesbaden. 
— (Monographien zur indischen Archdologie, Kunst und 
Philologie). 

Roy Choudhury, P. C.: Temples and Legends of Bengal. — 
Bombay. 

Roy, Sarat Chandra: The Hill Bhitiyas of Orissa. — Ranchi. 
Ruben, Walter: Materialismus im alten Indien. in: Acta 
Orientalia xiii: 128-162; 177-225. 

do, Eisenschmiede und Damonen in Indien. — Leiden. 

do, Die Philosophen der Upanishaden. — Berlin. 

do, Waldabenteuer des Indischen epischen Helden. — Berlin 
(AdW 82). 

Ryder, Arthur W.: Panchatantra. — Bombay (7th ed.; first: 
Berkeley, 1925). 

Saletore, Rajaram N.: Life in the Gupta Age. — Bombay. 
do, Indian Witchcraft. — New Delhi. 

do, Encyclopaedia of Indian Culture. — New Delhi. 
Sankalia, Hasmukh D.: Prehistoric Art in India. — New 
Delhi. 

Sarasvati, Satya Prakash : The critical and cultural study 
of the Satapathabraémanam. — Delhi. 

Shastri, Sunanda, Mrgapaksisastra - A_ study. — 
(unpublished lecture). 

Schafer, Raymond Murray: Unmasking Ktesias’ dog- 
headed people. in: Historia XII: 499-503. 

Schlerath, Bernfried: Der Hund bei den Indogermanen. in: 
Paideuma 6,1: 25-40. 

Schlingloff, Dieter: 1999 Guide to the Ajanta Paintings 
I. Narrative Wall Paintings. — Delhi. 

do, Ajanta — Handbuch der Malereien/Handbook of the 
Paintings | Erzahlende Wandmalereien/Narrative Wall- 
paintings. — Wiesbaden. 

Schmidt, Richard: Nachtraége zum Sanskrit-Worterbuch. — 
Leipzig. 

Schmitt, Riidiger (ed.): Richard (sic) Simons: Die Erzdhlung 
vom groben Affen Hanumat. Ramayana V. — Saarbriicken. 
Scholz, Herbert: Der Hund in der griechisch-rémischen 
Magie und Religion. — Berlin. 
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Schubring, Walther: Das Pacchittasutta und die Su- 
sadhakaha. Kapitel 7 und 8 des Mahanisiha. in: Hamm/ 
Schubring 1951: 61-116. 

do, The Doctrine of the Jainas. — Delhi. 

do, Mahavira’ s Words. — Ahmedabad. 

Schumacher, Meinolf: Arzte mit der Zunge. Leckende 
Hunde in der europdischen Literatur. — Bielefeld. 
Seligmann, Siegfried: Der bose Blick und Verwandtes. — 
Berlin. 

do, Die Zauberkraft des Auges und des Berufens. — 1922. 
Sharma, Aryendra: Beitrige zur vedischen Lexikographie: 
Neue Worter in M. Bloomfields Vedic Concordance. In: 
PHMA 5/6. — Miinchen. 

Sharma, B. N.: [conography of Revanta. — New Delhi. 
Shastri, Sunanda Y., Mrgapaksisastra -— A_ study 
(unpublished lecture). 

Shriyan, Ratna N.: Critical Study of Mahapurana_ of 
Pus-padanta. — Ahmedabad. — (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Series 26). 

Sieg, Emil: Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda und die indische 
Itihasatradition. — Berlin. 

Siegel, Lee: Laughing Matters. — Chicago (repr. Delhi, 
1989). 

Singh, M.: The Cave Paintings of Ajanta. — London. 
Sivaramamurti, Calembur: Amaravati sculptures in the 
Madras Government Musem. — Madras. 

do, Sanskrit Literature and Art — Mirrors of Indian Culture. 
— New Delhi. 

do, Birds and animals in Indian Sculpture. — New Delhi. 
Snead, Stella: Animals in four Worlds. — Chicago. 
Sontheimer, Giinther-Dietz: Dasara and Devaragudda, 
Ritual and Play in the cult of Mailar / Khandoba. in: South 
Asian Digest of Regional Writing 10. 

do, The Mallari/Khandoba Myth as Reflected in Folk Art 
and Ritual. in: Anthropos 79: 155-170. 

do, Pastoral Deities in Western India. Oxford. 

do, Folk Culture, Folk Religion and Oral Traditions as a 
Component in Maharashtrian Culture. — New Delhi. 
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do, see Feldhaus 

Spiegel, Friedrich von: Eranische Altertumskunde Il. — 
Leipzig. 

Stanley, John M.: Niskama and Sakama in Bhakti: Pan- 
dharpur and Jejuri. in: Israel/Wagle 1987: 51-67. 
Steermann-Imre, Gabriella: Untersuchung des Konigs- 
wahlmotivs in der indischen Marchenliteratur: Panca- 
divyddhivasa. — Wiesbaden. 

Stein, Otto: Kleine Schriften ed. by Friedrich Wilhelm. — 
Wiesbaden. 

Stekel, Wilhelm: Die Sprache des Traumes. — Miinchen. 
Sternbach, Ludwik: On the Jaina Katharatnakara of He- 
mavijaya. in: The Adyar Library Bulletin 38: 145-207. 

do, Mahda-subhdasita-sam graha. — Hoshiarpur. 

Stevenson, Margaret Sinclair: The heart of Jainism. — Lon- 
don, repr. Delhi, 1970. 

do, The Rites of the Twice-Born. — London, repr. Delhi, 
1971. 

Stol, Marten / Wiggermann, F.A.M.: Birth in Babylonia 
and the Bible in its Mediterranean Setting. — Groningen. 
Stiirner, Wolfgang: Friedrich IT. Teil 2 Der Kaiser 1220- 
1250. — Darmstadt. 

Stursberg, Otto: Das Caitanyacaritamrta des Krsnadasa 
Kavirdja. Eine altbengalische Lebensgeschichte Caitanyas. 
— Leipzig. 

Sundaracharya, M., Mriga-Pakshi-Sastra or Science of 
Animals and Birds by Hamsadeva. — Kalahasti. 

Tawney, Charles Henry and Penzer, N.M.: The Ocean of 
Story I-X. — London. 

Thieme, Paul: Kleine Schriften II. — Stuttgart. 

Thomas, Berul (ed.): Tristan Roman. — Tiibingen. 
Thompson, Stith and Balys, Jonas: Oral Tales of India. — 
Bloomington. 

Thurston, Edgar: Omens and Superstitions of Southern 
India. — London. 

Titze, Kurt: Jainism. — Delhi. 

Tobias, Michael, Life Force. The World of Jainism. — 
Berkeley, 1991. 
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Tryjarski, Edward: The Dog in the Turkic Area. An 
Ethnolinguistic Study. in: Central Asian Journal 23,3: 
297-319. 

Turner, Ralph L.: Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
Aryan Languages I. — London. 

Untracht, Oppi: Traditional Jewelry of India. — New 
York. 

Urban, Giinter / Jansen, Michael: Vergessene Stiéidte am 
Indus. — Mainz. 

Vasu, Sriga C. (ed.): The Ashtadhyayi of Panini. — Allaha- 
bad (repr. Delhi, 1977). 

Vats, Madho Sarup: Excavations at Harappa. — Delhi. 
Velze, J.A. Van: Names of Persons in early Sanskrit Liter- 
ature. — Utrecht. 

Vinson, Julien: Légendes bouddhistes et djainas Il. — 
Paris. 

Visuvalingam, Elisabeth-Chalier: Bhairava’s Royal Brah- 
manicide: The Problem of the Mahabramana. in: Hilte- 
beitel 1989:157—229. 

Vogel, Jean Ph.: Indian Serpent Lore. — London. 

Volten, Axel : Demotische Traumdeutung. — Kopenhagen. 
Wadiyar, Jaya Ch.: Dattatreya. The Way and the Goal. — 
London. 

Weber, Albrecht : Das Saptasatakam des Hala. — Leipzig. 
— (AKM VIL4). 

do, Indische Studien 17. — Leipzig. 

White, David G.: Dogs die. in : History of Religions 29,4 : 
283-303. 

do, Myths of the Dog-Man. — Chicago ; London. 

do, Predicting the Future with Dogs. in: Lopez 1995: 
288-303. 

Widengren, Geo: Die Religionen Irans. — Stuttgart. 
Wiggermann, F.A.M.: Lama&tu: daughter of Anu. in: Stol 
2000: 217-252. 

Wilhelm, Friedrich (ed.): Otto Stein. Kleine Schriften. — 
Wiesbaden. 

Willman-Grabowska, Helena: Le chien dans 1’Avesta et 
dans les Védas. in: Rocznik Orjentalistyczny VII: 30-67. 
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Winternitz, Maurice: History of Indian Literature II. — 
Delhi. 

Wiser, Charlotte and William H.: Behind mud walls 1930- 
1960. - Berkeley. 

Witzel, Michael (ed.): Inside the Texts — Beyond the Texts. 
Cambridge (Mass.) 

Wiist, Walther (ed.): Studia Indo-iranica. Ehrengabe fiir 
Wilhelm Geiger. — Leipzig. 

Wujastyk, Dominik: The Spikes in the Ear of the Ascetic: 
an illustrated Tale in Buddhism and Jainism. in: Oriental 
Art. N.S. 30,2. 189-194. 

Yazdani, G.: Ajanta. The Colour and Monochrome Repro- 
ductions of the Ajanta Frescos Based on Photography. 
I-IV. — Oxford (repr. New Delhi, 1983). 

Yule, Henry/ Burnell, A. C.: Hobson-Jobson. A Glossary 
of Anglo-Indian Colloquial words and phrases. — London. 
Yule, Paul: Figuren, Schmuckformen und Tdfelchen der 
Harappa-Kultur. —Miinchen. 

Zachariae, Theodor: Beitrdge zur indischen Lexicographie. 
—Berlin. 

do, Kleine Schriften. — Bonn. 
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